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Euents of Recent Years; 
Their Influence on Telephone Industry 


By JAMES P. KEANE 


President, Minnesota Telephone Association 


PROBLEMS OF 30 years ago when Minnesota asso- 
ciation was organized no less perplexing than now. 
There was unquestionably a need for association 


then, but a greater need exists now. 


Reasons why 


associations are more essential than ever before in 
these days of economically unsound proposals 


ODAY we may well be proud 
Ti our organization which has 

grown from a mere handful of 
members to include almost every 
telephone exchange in the state. In 
fact, Minnesota has one of the 
strongest and largest telephone or- 
ganizations in the United States. 
You, the members, by your loyal co- 
operation and spirit of good fellow- 
ship, have made this a strong and 
active organization. The association, 
in turn, has protected your interests 
and helped you in your problems. 

Thirty years ago that small band 
of telephone men worked zealously 
not only for their own interests and 
the protection of their own proper- 
ties but for the good of all those en- 
gaged in the new and untried indus- 
try. Many of their trials were 
different from the more complex 
problems that we face today. Never- 
theless, the founders of this associa- 
tion had no less perplexing questions 
than have we at the present time. 

As has been the history of the as- 
sociation since its beginning, a few 
men have labored zealously without 
compensation for their time in order 
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to soften the blows of adverse legis- 
lation and to cope with the many 
trying situations that gave the early 
telephone pioneer many 
nights. 


sleepless 


Thirty years ago we had no mini- 
mum wage law; in fact, if you can 
imagine such a happy situation, there 
did not even exist such a thing as a 
state industrial commission. 

Had there been an REA problem 
at that time, it would have greatly 
retarded the development of the 
rural telephone. It would have 
eliminated the possibilities of a 
grounded line; and it was. the 
grounded circuit that made possible 
the early and rapid development of 
the telephone in the rural sections of 
the country. It was the grounded 
line that brought the farmer into 
close contact with the town and city, 
eliminating at that early date the 
isolation of rural life in America. 


Nightmares of Early Days of 
Independent Telephony 
I am sure many of you older mem- 
bers will never forget the nightmares 
of those early days of competition 





In his annual address before the Min- 
nesota convention as retiring presi- 
dent, JAMES P. KEANE, of Pine Island, 
Minn., compared the early trials of 
Independent telephony with today's 
and warned of the impending peril of 
mounting taxes and governmental regi- 
mentation of the telephone business as 
well as of other business. 


and low rates which brought about 
the problem of obtaining funds for 
the rapid development of the indus- 
try. One of the constant headaches 
of those pioneer days was the mat- 
ter of rates, a problem which still 
haunts us. 

Too many telephone men are try- 
ing to operate today on much the 
same rate schedule established in the 
days of competition; this is particu- 
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larly true of many of the smaller 
units of the state. To those whose 
rates are inadequate, I would say 
that the ghost of competition is giv- 
ing way to the ghost of insolvency. 

While unquestionably there was 
need 30 years ago for a trade asso- 
ciation to protect our interests, there 
never was a time in American his- 
tory when the need for the protec- 
tive hand of an association was as 
great as it is today. 

Labor has two very strong organi- 
zations to protect its interests; so 
strong, in fact, that they have been 
able to take over property that in no 
way belonged to them, in defiance of 
the government and law or, shall we 
say, in compliance with the govern- 
ment. 

The government is so well organ- 
ized that it no longer functions 
through the orderly processes of the 
law and the courts; government bu- 
reaus and agencies and commissions 
are created, and these agencies and 
bureaus are directed by appointees 
who are the law and who have the 
power of the courts. 


If not only the telephone industry 
but all industry is to survive in 
America against these two powerful 
forces of labor and government, it 
must be organized in order to pre- 
sent its case. In this connection let 
me quote from TELEPHONY’S Wash- 
ington correspondent : 


“In the frequent clashes between 
employer and the government over 
taxes, regulation, new legislation, or 
what not, the small business man 
who tries to go it alone without the 
help of his industrial association is 
just the fat boy of American politics, 
a sucker, a set-up and a push-over.” 


Possible Results of Minimum 
Wages and Hours 


At the present time every one of 
us is perplexed by increased taxa- 
tion, the minimum wage order of the 
Minnesota Industrial Commission 
and the federal Wage-Hour Act 
which, like the unemployment law, 
may be enacted into a state statute 
in order to reach into the pockets of 
even the smallest employers of labor. 
We also have the problem of rural 
electrification which will eventually 
necessitate the metallicizing of all 
the rural telephone lines in the state. 
These are our most important pres- 
ent-day problems. 


Briefly, the Wage-Hour Law is de- 
signed to give us enough income in a 
40-hour week so that it will take a 
40-hour week-end in which to spend 
it. I have yet to meet the man who 
built up a business or paid for a 
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farm, who did not work twice 40 
hours per week. 


Why all this mad rush to legislate 
the American working man out of 
employment? In regard to this let 
us look at the records: Between 
1850 and 1930 we find there were no 
legislative acts to aid labor, yet dur- 
ing that time wages for labor in- 
creased 500 per cent. In 1900 the 
average work-week was 60 hours; 
before 1932, it was 48 hours. This 
was accomplished without the aid of 
bureaucrats. 

If a wage and hour act is put on 
the statute books of Minnesota in the 
present federal form, it will force 
the telephone industry of this state 
to follow one of three courses: 

(1) Telephone exchanges will have 
to be converted to automatic 
equipment. 

Small exchanges must be 
grouped to cut down labor and 
overhead. 

Owners must reconcile them- 
selves to bankruptcy. 

In any event it will put many de- 
serving men and women out of work. 


(2) 


(3) 


Our Present Tax System 
and Regimentation 


Let us for a moment consider our 
present tax system. Twenty-five 
years ago one scarcely thought of 
such a thing as federal taxes. They 
consisted at that time almost en- 
tirely of imposts on imported ar- 
ticles. 

We have made some mistakes in 
amending our Constitution but prob- 
ably the greatest blunder of them all 
was the Sixteenth Amendment en- 
acted in 1913. This graduated in- 
come tax amendment, while it does 
provide a great source of income for 
our federal government, has created 
a huge mine for our national gold- 
diggers. Some of our leading econ- 
omists hold that this graduated in- 
come tax is one of the main factors 
in prolonging our present depression. 

Who is there with wealth that will 
risk his fortune in a business enter- 
prise when, if he succeeds, he knows 
the long and greedy clutches of the 
government will take 75 per cent of 
what he has made? 

Excessive taxation is keeping the 
12 million unemployed in 1933 still 
unemployed. I need not recite the 
number or amounts of direct taxes 
you pay. Today the total tax bill of 
the American public is $12,300,000,- 
000 annually. Of this staggering 
sum 63 per cent, or nearly nine bil- 
lions, is in the form of hidden taxes. 

The tax bill on every telephone in 
the United States is $9.89 per year. 


Think of what we could do with our 
rates if our taxes were the same as 
they were 30 years ago. There is an 
old French saying that “the best tax 
is the one that plucks the most feath- 
ers from the geese that squawk the 
least.” 


According to that, the utilities 
have been excellent geese. In fact, 
some of us smaller companies fee| 
that we have not only been excellent 
geese but that the government would 
also like to cook our goose. Taxes 
like fire may provide warmth, energy 
and power but, as Boake Carter re- 
cently said: “They may also take 
the widow’s home, drive the farmer 
off his land, close the factory, penal- 
ize industry, ruin the business man, 
wreck commerce, overthrow govern- 
ments and destroy civilization.” 

In studying Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” and 
James Henry Breasted’s “Conquest 
of Civilization” we shudder to find 
that history is replete with examples 
of nations being destroyed by exces- 
sive regimentation and taxation. The 
father of regimentation was a Baby- 
lonian monarch who lived 2200 B.C. 
If you were to look in the British 
Museum you would find a copy of the 
wage and hour bill, a relic of ancient 
history. 

Buying votes with the taxpayers’ 
money was done in the days of 
Caesar Augustus. Our present tax 
system is an almost direct copy of 
the tax program that destroyed the 
proud Roman Empire. And the tax 
system used by the Romans was the 
self-same system that ruined the 
peoples of the Orient thousands of 
years before. Diocletian and Con- 
stantine tinkered with the currency, 
fixed prices, and tried to regulate 
production. 

Yet with all these startling fail- 
ures before us we, in America, have 
tried gold devaluation, silver buying, 
repudiation, confiscation; levied 
enormous taxes, yes and even jum- 
bled the alphabet to create the NRA, 
AAA, TVA, WPA, CCC, PWA, FCC, 
REA and so on and on. What has 
all this juggling brought us? Little 
more than a fabulous IOU. 


The elections last fall, however, 
have given us encouragement and a 
new gleam of hope that we will soon 
emerge from this period of attempts 
to bring about unrestricted govern- 
mental authority over business, par- 
ticularly over the utilities. 


The American public seems to be 
aroused at last against the govern- 
mental persecution of business that 
has been in vogue in recent years. 
Public resentment against the rank 
unfairness of the proposed Walker 
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of the Federal Communica- 


report 
tions Commission proved that there 
js an .wakening of the spirit of fair 
play on the part of the American 
publi: 


Recent court opinions also have 
been heartening. A court opinion on 
the Wisconsin Bell telephone rate 
case is of great interest to telephone 
men. Commenting on this particular 
ease Judge A. C. Hoppmann said: 
“This court has been forced to the 
conclusion that the testimony on be- 
half of the commission is unreliable 
and is based to a great extent on un- 
reliable witnesses and conjectures.” 

It is an interesting fact that some 
of those witnesses whom Judge 
Hoppmann declared to be unreliable 
in Wisconsin are the same witnesses 
who also testified before the FCC in 
Washington and whose testimony no 
doubt formed much of the basis of 
the Walker report. 

During the past two years many 
telephone plants, particularly those 
located in rural sections, have been 
compelled to rebuild and metallicize 
their lines in anticipation of avoid- 
ing inductive interference from the 
development of parallel REA lines in 
their territories. To many small 
companies this rebuilding program, 
although it did improve their prop- 
erties, necessitated the burden of an 
increase in their capital structure 
which could be ill-afforded during 
these times. 

This change in the type of line 
construction and an increased in- 
debtedness adds higher maintenance 
costs and increased interest obliga- 
tions to their present operating 
costs. The only means of meeting 
these higher operating costs is 
through an increase in telephone 
rates. 


Telephone Progress in 1938 
and the Future 


Despite the many obstacles that 
confronted the industry in 1938, the 
year was one of progress. Small 
though that progress was, we at 
least went forward. The station 
gains were greater in the more pop- 
ulous centers operated by the Bell 
companies, yet Independent tele- 
phone companies in many instances 
showed good gains. 

Perhaps the greatest strides made 
during the past year have been in 
the improvement of plants and in 
technical developments of the equip- 
ment used in the advancement of the 
telephone art. 

The manufacturers of telephone 
apparatus have made many improve- 
ments in switchboards, telephone in- 
Struments, and testing equipment. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
IN WASHINGTON ON 


L. FISHER, president of the 
B United States Independent Tel- 
® ephone Association, writing 
TELEPHONY relative to the federal 
Wage-Hour Act and the association’s 
efforts on behalf of the small exchanges 
in connection with their status under 
the Act, says: 

“As president of our association 
many communications concerning va- 
rious matters have come to my Mar- 
tinsville, Va., office. Most of these— 
but not all—have been acknowledged 
promptly. Will you please say through 
TELEPHONY for me that I spent nearly 
all of January in Washington, D. C., 
where I worked constantly with our 
wage and hour committee. 

The committee, together with asso- 
ciation officers and others, is doing a 
fine piece of work and meeting with 
much success. Nothing is being left 
undone to get relief for the thousands 
of small exchanges throughout the 
country. 


All of us fully realize that unless 
positive relief for the small exchange 
can be obtained from the Wage-Hour 
Act, the much-needed service that we 
have faithfully rendered the public for 
so many years will have to be very ma- 
terially curtailed. We also realize that 
the public does not want curtailment of 
a service that may at any minute, day 
or night, render them the emergency 
relief that can only be given by means 
of quick communication. 

We have a business that is already 
regulated; a business that cannot 
change prices at will, but only with the 
consent of our regulatory bodies—and 


Much improvement has been made in 
all makes of transmitters and receiv- 
ers. New developments in wire, giv- 
ing greater tensile strength; new 
and improved repeating coils and 
smaller and more efficient loading 
coils are some of the new things in 
the manufacturers’ field. 


The Bell company is making some 
very interesting experiments with 
coaxial cable which may revolution- 
ize the long distance branch of the 
industry. 

There are many reasons why we 
should look hopefully to the years 
ahead. A large gold supply and a 
great gold production have never 
failed in the past to bring about ris- 
ing commodity prices. High com- 
modity prices should be of great 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WAGE-HOUR SITUATION 


yet a business that, if curtailed, will go 
far toward crippling all business of the 
country. Therefore, we are doing our 
best and meeting with much encourage- 


ment.” 
* oe * 


The United States Independent Tel- 
ephone Association continues to con- 
centrate its efforts on clarification of 
the status of small Independent ex- 
changes relative to the federal Wage- 
Hour Act. As has been previously re- 
ported in TELEPHONY, members of the 
association’s wage and hour committee 
have spent much time in Washington 
during the past month. 

This week Executive Vice-President 
Louis Pitcher, Chicago, and Secretary- 
Treasurer Chas. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, Iowa, are also in Washington 
on this matter. A number of prominent 
telephone operating men during the 
week also were in Washington to con- 
fer with their representatives in Con- 
gress and inform them of the situation 
of the small exchanges in their partic- 
ular territories. 

The association’s wage and hour 
committee has continued its confer- 
ences with Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews and General Counsel Calvert 
Magruder of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration. The association’s com- 
mittee is hopeful that something will 
be worked out in the interest of the 
small exchanges through these confer- 
ences. Meanwhile, association efforts 
are not being relaxed in the matter of 
amendment of the Act to definitely 
clarify the status of the small ex- 
changes. 


benefit to those living and doing 
business in an agricultural state like 
Minnesota. 


Our present credit base is many 
times greater than it was in 1929 
and, according to Roger W. Babson 
and other economists, the stage is 
set for a period of industrial expan- 
sion. The telephone industry should 
share in that expansion. 


However, we should look on this 
period ahead as one of reconstruc- 
tion following a devastating storm. 
Ravaged business can only be re- 
stored by strenuous work and the re- 
vitalization of confidence gained by 
curtailing useless expenditures, by 
deflation of bureaucracies and by 
ending of government persecution 
and competition in business. 











Special Washington. D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S REQUEST for reorganiza- 
tion of the FCC brings up policy problems due to 
complications of radio regulation. . . . Speculation as 
to the discussion at conference between Chairman 
McNinch and Senator Wheeler on the reorganiza- 


tion. 


. . Matters to be settled before Congress 


passes bill for reorganization of the FCC 


AKE PLENTY of salt with the 

stories that are freely circulat- 

ing to the effect that Senator 
Wheeler and Chairman McNinch are 
in complete agreement about a bill 
to reorganize the FCC, and that it 
is all over but the shouting. These 
tales probably spring from a United 
Press dispatch of January 25 which 
quoted Senator Wheeler as saying 
that he saw “eye to eye” with Chair- 
man McNinch and President Roose- 
velt “on the need for reorganizing 
the agency.” 

The Montana senator went on to 
say that he expected to receive short- 
ly a bill drafted according to Chair- 
man McNinch’s ideas on reorganiza- 
tion and would give it careful con- 
sideration. He added that “the final 
form of such bill, however, would 
have to be carefully considered by 
the committee.” 

The canny senator from Montana 
never made a more subtle understate- 
ment than that last remark. You can 
rest assured that the interstate com- 
merce committee of both houses will 
give any bill to reorganize the FCC 
plenty of consideration, and that a 
good part of it will come from none 
other than Senator Burton  K. 
Wheeler himself. 

Right now, Senator Wheeler is not 
particularly at odds with Chairman 
MecNinch over this matter, because 
both men have different objectives. 
Senator Wheeler is not very much 
concerned over the number of mem- 
bers on the commission, or other de- 
tails of its organization. 
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What he wants, more than any- 
thing else, is to write those sections 
of the FCC reorganization bill which 
have to do with the policies of the 
commission. He takes the view that 
if the law is definite enough in lay- 
ing down standards and guides of 
policy for the FCC, it doesn’t make 
much difference how many men are 
in the FCC back field and how many 
are on the line. 


Senator Wheeler has long felt that 
the FCC’s troubles are largely due to 
the fact that it has too much discre- 
tion, too much responsibility to de- 
termine fundamental policies con- 
cerning the communications indus- 
tries of this country—responsibility 
which that Montanan thinks ought to 
be exercised by Congress as the con- 
stitutional law-making body. He 
would like to see that power returned 
to Congress through statutory defi- 
nition of exactly what Congress 
wants done in each instance. 


OST of these policy problems 
M arise out of the complications 
of radio regulation, but here are the 
main points which worry 
Wheeler: 

(1) Whether newspapers should 
be allowed to go on increasing their 
indirect control over radio through 
the acquisition of broadcasting sta- 
tions. 


(2) Whether to 
casters for revenue. 


tax radio broad- 


(3) Whether to regulate rates for 
radio advertising or regulate the ac- 
counts of the broadcasting companies 


Senator 


along the lines of uniform classifica- 
tions, as has been done to other pub- 
lic utility industries. 

(4) Whether there is too 
censorship or not enough. 


much 


(5) Whether we should have fewer 
high-powered radio stations or more 
low-powered ones (the superpower 
issue ). 

(6) Whether arrangements might 
be made for clearing other congested 
portions of the radio spectrum. 

If Chairman MecNinch has any 
definite convictions on these matters 
of policy (and he probably has), he 
has kept them more or less under 
cover. His chief concern is to elim- 
inate the friction which has brought 
the FCC into such disrepute. In the 
process of restoring harmony, he 
wants to make sure that the whole 
outfit becomes more amenable to ad- 
ministration discipline. He probably 
would not put it as bluntly as that, 
but that’s about the size of it. 

In fact, as near as this writer can 
grasp the situation from pure hear- 
about the elusive “McNinch 
draft” of a proposed FCC reorgan- 
ization bill, Chairman McNinch 
wants to reduce the membership of 
the FCC to three commissioners of 
which he will be, in effect, all three. 
That is again putting the matter a 
bit bluntly, but the time is long 
overdue for straight language con- 
cerning the FCC. And we shall prob- 
ably be hearing a good deal of it 
when and if the congressional com- 
mittees swing into action on FCC 
reorganization legislation. 


IRST ITEM under the head of 

straight talk is to recognize the 
fact that the FCC is a New Deal 
baby. It was brought into existence 
by the Communications Act of 1934. 
True, the regulatory idea of that act 
was not new. It had already been be- 
fore a Hoover Congress in the form 
of a bill introduced by the late Sen- 
ator Couzens of Michigan. 
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Nevertheless, if 


thing 


seve 


there was any- 
fundamentally wrong with the 
-man set-up at the FCC, this 
administration (which, it will be re- 
called, only had to whistle in 1934 
to get a law passed as it wanted it) 
must accept the responsibility for the 
mistake. 

That part is only for the record. 
There is nothing so terrible about a 
federal administration making a leg- 
islative mistake. It certainly has 
been done before often enough. In- 
deed, it should be to the credit of an 
administration that it admits a mis- 
take frankly and says to Congress: 
“Here, you'll have to change this. It 
isn’t working out. We thought it 
would at the time. But we’ve tried 
and find out we were wrong.” 

But that is not exactly what hap- 
pened in the Odyssey of FCC’s his- 
tory to date. That difficulties were 
being encountered within the FCC 
has been apparent for at least five 
years. For the past three or four 
years there has been increasing sen- 
timent in Congress to take the FCC 
apart and see what the trouble is. 

Now it is a fact that the adminis- 
tration, until January 24, 1938, has 
used its influence in Congress to 
suppress this movement to let the 
sunlight into the FCC. Only last year 
a congressional resolution to inves- 
tigate the FCC was defeated by ad- 
ministration forces in Congress, 
chiefly on the ground that the new 
reform wave started in motion by 
President Roosevelt (meaning Chair- 
man McNinch) should be an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what could be 
done from within. 

Well, the chairman has had that 
opportunity. Only a few months ago 
the FCC, under his influence, adopted 
a number of fairly drastic measures 
of internal reorganization in what 
was obviously an attempt to avoid a 
congressional investigation. Al- 
though these steps were taken only 
four months ago, President Roose- 
velt now tells Congress that the FCC, 
as presently constituted, is a hope- 
less set-up. He admits, in effect, that 
Chairman MecNinch’s adventure as a 
“trouble-shooter” has been a failure. 
In the same communication the Pres- 
ident asks the chairmen of the two 
responsible committees in Congress 
to confer with Chairman McNinch 
upon legislation to overhaul the en- 
tire commission. 

Well, it may be that in his unsuc- 
cessful efforts to bring order out of 
chaos, Chairman MecNinch has ar- 
rived at some constructive conclu- 
sions which are so useful and pene- 
trating that his services would be in- 
valuable to the congressional com- 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, 
City, March 30 and 31. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, City. 
April 3 and 4. 

Nebraska 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April 
11 and 12. 


lowa 


Association, 


March 22, 


Junction 


Kansas 


Telephone  Associa- 


Independent Telephone 

Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- 

tel, Des Moines, April 18-20. 
Ohio 


Association, 


Independent Telephone 
Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
April 25 and 26. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
10 and 11. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne Ho- 
tel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 


tel, Columbus, 


tion, 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, June 13-15. 











mittees which must rewrite the com- 
munications act. There is just the 
chance, however, that some of the 
committee members may feel that an 
official who fell down on a _ house- 
cleaning job ought to be examined 
carefully before being given a job at 
major repairing and reconstruction. 

Already Republican members of 
Congress are saying that Chairman 
MecNinch’s idea of cutting down the 
members of the FCC from seven to 
three is simply a handy way of get- 
ting rid of commissioners who do 
not agree with him. 


F COURSE, there is no deny- 

ing the fact that a three-man 
commission would function with less 
noticeable friction, especially if there 
is erected within the framework of 
the commission an “administrator,” 
or some other form of one-man ad- 
ministrative control; this seems to 
be the favorite pattern for the ad- 
ministration’s new regulatory laws 
these days. 


But there is the more important 
question of safeguarding public in- 
terest from arbitrary action. At the 
very same time that Chairman Mc- 
Ninch was talking with Senator 
Wheeler of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee about the ad- 
vantages of a three-man board for 
the FCC, Commissioner Splawn of 
the ICC was telling the House inter- 
state and foreign commerce commit- 
tee about the advantages of increas- 
ing the ICC membership from 11 to 
19! What goes on here anyway? 

Ordinarily, one would think that 
since radio—the problem child of the 
FCC—is still in the troublesome 
stage of rapid development (when 
fundamental policies which may vi- 
tally affect the future of communica- 
tions in the country must be formu- 
lated), it is more important than 
ever that the FCC should be op- 
erated on a gold-fish bowl] basis, in- 
stead of being operated under the 
thumb of Chairman McNinch—able 
as he may be. Surely there is more 
need for sentinels of public interest, 
self-appointed or otherwise, to watch 
what is going on at the FCC than at 
the ICC, which regulates a static if 
not semi-moribund industry. 


OING BACK to the original 
G theme of this article, possibly 
what happened at the confab between 
Chairman McNinch and _ Senator 
Wheeler was that Senator Wheeler 
found his own ideas about policy pro- 
visions might be favorably received 
by the administration forces, in re- 
turn for his support of changes in 
the commission set-up which the 
administration desires. 

However, a new FCC is still a 
long, long way off and there will be 
many a wise or foolish word spoken 
about it on and off the floors of Con- 
gress before the Communications Act 
of 1934 is amended. It is your cor- 
respondent’s considered judgment at 
this writing, that the chances are 
slightly better than even that the 
FCC basic set-up will not be changed 
by any legislative act at this session. 

The picture may change as the ses- 
sion develops. Right now Chairman 
Lea of the House interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee isn’t even 
interested in FCC legislation. He’s 
too much occupied with his ICC bill. 
In the Republican and conservative 
Democratic ranks, there is a deter- 
mination to air the entire FCC-radio 
situation before a congressional in- 
vestigating committee, before Con- 
gress changes another line of the 
communications act. 


If the latter view should prevail, 
it is likely that the congressional in- 
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vestigation would not even get 
started until the current session is 
over or nearly over—making it cer- 
tain that no amendatory legislation 
will be enacted before next session. 


For the telephone industry, both 
Bell and Independent branches, there 
is in all this both a danger and an 
opportunity. The danger is_ that 
anti-utility pressure, always rife in 
Congress, may be brought to bear to 
grasp. the opportunity (provided by 
the rewriting of the communications 
act) of sneaking into a new statute 
some of the more burdensome recom- 
mendations proposed in the Walker 
report, which have not as yet been 
approved even by the FCC. 


The Independent telephone indus- 
try must be on its guard to see that 
the “communications carrier” clause 
is kept in any future version of the 
law. Then things will bear constant 
watching, even though it is more 
than likely that the congressional 
committees will give _ interested 
parties ample opportunity to attack 
or defend proposed provisions. 


Then the situation presents an op- 
portunity—not very likely of fulfill- 
ment—for the telephone and tele- 
graph industries to free themselves 
from the necessity of occupying the 
same federal regulatory stall with 
the bothersome radio industry, with 
its interminable brawls and vexa- 
tious publicity. 

Of course, wire and wireless com- 
munications have too many points in 
common (especially as the newer 
media of communications, such as 
television and facsimile, take their 
places upon a congested radio spec- 
trum) to expect that Congress would 
separate their regulation entirely— 
and set up two distinct commissions. 
However, there is much to be said 
for a statutory segregation of the 
FCC into two branches—commercial 
communications and _ broadcasting. 
If such a difference were further 
impressed upon the public mind, per- 
haps federal regulation of the tele- 
phone industry could get along with- 
out the upsetting three-ring circus 
effects that have accompanied it to 
date. 


EANWHILE, the FCC, as 

presently constituted, will limp 
along more demoralized than ever. 
It seems likely that the final report 
on the special telephone investiga- 
tion will be completed and sent to 
Congress, since it is already well 
along in preparation and Congress is 
becoming impatient about it. 


The other special tasks of the FCC 
are likely to lag, however, meaning 
the radio monopoly investigation and 
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the action of the whole commission 
on the “superpower” committee re- 
port. Some Washington observers 
are inclined to believe that the FCC 
will lose heart in even trying to fin- 
ish up the special telephone investi- 
gation. But, after all, the congres- 
sional resolution which directed the 
FCC to start that investigation 
leaves the FCC no discretion except 
to make a report. It is not like the 
FCC superpower study, or radio 
monopoly probe — two special jobs 
which the FCC thought up all by 
itself. 


As for the present FCC members, 
none of them (except Chairman Mc- 
Ninch, of course) has any great hope 
of surviving on a new commission if 
the administration has its way and 
succeeds in having a ripper bill 
enacted. Especially if a three-man 
commission were authorized, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would invite criticism 
at the start if he failed to name on 
such a small body commissioners 
with technical qualifications. Only 
Commissioner Craven of the present 
FCC membership can be said to have 
a comprehensive technical back- 
ground for communications regula- 
tion. 


There is a temptation at this point 
to be too critical of the present FCC 
for all its troubles. We hear much 
criticism of it as a dumping ground 
for political hacks, incompetents, and 
headline hunters. Honesty and fair- 
ness compel us to admit that such 
criticism has not been entirely with- 
out foundation. 


By and large, the FCC has shown 
a commendable amount of courage in 
refusing to be stampeded into a pre- 
mature endorsement of a number of 
high-pressure communications poli- 
cies, which have originated outside of 
the commission. What better exam- 
ple is there than the fact that it has 
for nine months refused to sign its 
collective name to the special inves- 
tigation report in the “proposed” 
form. 


For that evidence of independent 
responsibility as a regulatory agent 
of the federal government, the FCC 
commands respect. It is also to the 
credit of the FCC that so far it has 
refused to be pushed into a groove 
of precedent which will make its fu- 
ture decisions as to truly important 
basic policies a foregone conclusion. 
This is especially important for the 
telephone industry, which has a sur- 
prisingly large industrial stake in 
the future direction of communica- 
tions operation in the country. 


Finally, it is regrettable that 
so many able members of the pres- 


ent FCC staff have to suffer the 
humiliation of being buffeted about 
by criticisms of policy which are too 
often grounded in the self-interest 
of those groups who voice them. The 
engineering division of the FCC, es. 
pecially, is as well trained and wide 
awake as any similar organization in 
the entire world. 

Foreign communications experts 
at the international conferences are 
frankly surprised at the great strides 
which American communications 
regulation has made technically since 
the formative days back in 1927 (at 
the Madrid conference) when such 
pioneers as Dr. Irvin Stewart were 
trying to whip a technical regulatory 
staff into shape. 

These technical aides of the FCC, 
several of whom are drawn from the 
naval service, go about their work 
day in and day out. They would do 
their job just the same and just as 
well, if the FCC had three members 
or thirty-three, or whether it were 
called the Federal Communications 
Commission or the All Star Boxing 
Commission. Theirs is not the 
quarrel of politicians nor the con- 
troversies of social policy. 

Theirs is the more important task 
of policing the air waves so that the 
rest of us can enjoy our radio pro- 
grams and radiotelephone service 
without hitch or chaos. It is to be 
hoped that whatever is done with 
the FCC, this faithful corps of pub- 
lic servants will be shown the con- 
sideration it deserves. 


_— 


"Open House" Marks Comple- 
tion of Oklahoma Exchange 


Completion of the construction of a 
new $75,000 telephone building and 
plant by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at Woodward, Okla., was 
celebrated January 23 with an “open 
house” sponsored by the local chamber 
of commerce. 

The new one-story building is entire- 
ly modern, constructed with brick walls, 
concrete floors and ceiling, and steel 
roof rafters. New equipment installed 
included a 14-position common battery 
switchboard and regular toll and ter- 
minal equipment. 

The steady growth of the city of 
Woodward made the new improvement 
necessary, according to W. B. Oliver- 
son, local manager. He stated that 300 
new telephones have been added during 
the past five years, bringing the total 
to 1200. 

The improvements were made under 
the general supervision of L. J. Bullis, 
Oklahoma City, division commercial 
superintendent. 
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he State Commissions and the Wage-Hour Low 


NUMBER of the state public utility commissions 

are going to have some difficult questions to set- 

tle in the near future. That is, they are going 
to have these questions to settle if the national Wage- 
Hour law applies to small telephone exchanges. 


There are about 12,000 Independent telephone ex- 
changes in this country and, according to the latest in- 
formation available, all but about 400 of them operate 
fewer than 1,000 telephones. Most of these small ex- 
changes are in states where their rates are regulated, 
and the quality of their service supervised, by state 
commissions. 


Many of these Independent telephone exchanges oper- 
ate only a few hundred telephones. 
them operate less than 


A large number of 
100 telephones. Altogether, 
however, these Independent exchanges supply telephone 
service—either with owned stations or by the way of 
“switched” service—to somewhere between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 farms. They also supply telephone serv- 
ice to more than 1,500,000 citizens of small towns. 


These small exchanges have, necessarily, a low rate 
for their service—particularly for farm telephones. And 
if even this low rate must be materially increased, one 
certain result will be: Fewer people on these farms and 
in these small towns will have the benefit of telephone 
service, because many of these telephones will be or- 
dered out due to inability to pay the higher rates. 


Many people here in the United States may think the 
most important telephone service in this country is that 
in large cities—the great metropolitan centers. That 
is certainly not so from the standpoint of a large num- 
ber of people. In a city, in the case of accident, fire, 


illness or other unexpected emergency, one can always 
obtain help nearby. 


On a farm, miles from the nearest 
neighbor or town, the telephone is often the only and 
the most certain method of obtaining assistance quickly 
in time of emergency or distress. 


The federal Wage-Hour law (the correct name is 
“Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938”) makes, unfor- 
tunately, no distinction between the wages to be paid 
and the hours to be worked in the largest of metropoli- 
tan areas and in the smallest of rural communities. 
Unless the little business in the little town can pay the 
minimum wage and work its people no more than the 


maximum hours fixed by the law, it is breaking the 
law. 


O OWNER of even a small business in a small town 
wants to break the laws of his country. So, if the 
Wage-Hour law does apply to small telephone exchanges, 
the owner must find a way to comply with it. 
There are a limited number of ways by means of 
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which the owner of the small telephone exchange can 
comply with this law. One is by raising the rates for 
telephones. One is by curtailing the amount of service 
now supplied to the subscribers. Another is by chang- 
ing completely the method of supplying the service. In 
many cases an increase in rates alone would not be suf- 
ficient—the service would have to be curtailed also, in 
order to reduce expense. 


This is what the public service commissions of many 
states have to face, if this law does apply to small tele- 
phone exchanges. If and when it should become cer- 
tain that this law does so apply, the state commissions 
are going to be deluged with applications from small 
exchanges for authorization to increase rates, or to al- 
low a curtailment of the service—and, in many cases, 
to permit both. 


Curtailment of service would probably result in elim- 
inating night telephone service altogether in many 
places and possibly, in some cases, also doing away with 
Sunday and holiday service. It will in many instances 
mean a slowing up of ordinary day-time service. The 
reason is that it will simply be necessary for the small 
exchange to reduce its expenses to fit its income. 


In preceding editorials TELEPHONY has given statis- 
tics of income, expenses and net earnings of a large 
number of small Independent exchanges. There is no 
point to repeating those figures here; but it is in point 
to repeat that these figures show conclusively that these 
small exchanges simply cannot, in most cases, pay the 
wages required by this law and continue to stay in 
business as they are now. 


The operators in these small Independent exchanges 
are fine, industrious women and girls, loyal to their 
company and their community and intent upon giving 
their subscribers the best possible telephone service. 
The small exchanges pay, in practically all cases, wages 
in keeping with or better than the prevailing rate of 
wage for the community. There are usually more ap- 
plicants for these small-town operating jobs than there 
are jobs. 


Telephone managements have no desire to tear down 
the Wage-Hour law. They have no quarrel with the 
spirit and intent of legislation designed to benefit work- 
ers. They are in fact interested in making this law 
workable, so that its effect will not be to lessen em- 
ployment. It appears that only an amendment to this 
Act can make it workable for small telephone exchanges. 


The state utility commissions are, undoubtedly, as 
much interested in this situation as anyone. It would 
help a great deal to clarify the matter if the state com- 
missions would assist in a clarification of the law so as 
to relieve the many small telephone exchanges of the 
country from an impossible burden. 
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Minnesota Exchanges Concerned 
About Wages and Hours 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


THE SERIOUS SITUATION confronting small exchanges due to minimum 
wage order No. 13 of the Minnesota Industrial Commission and possibility 
of application of the Federal Wage-Hour Act to them was discussed at 
annual convention of Minnesota Telephone Association last week. Plans 


were drawn for securing relief. 


Many program features combine to 


make excellent convention of interest to everyone in attendance 


EDERAL AND state minimum 
wage and hour laws formed the 
basis for many _ discussions, 
formal and informal, at the 30th an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association at Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, January 24, 25 and 
26. Attendance, program, entertain- 
ment, dance, exhibits and good fel- 
lowship combined as usual to make 
the state’s annual gathering of tele- 
phone people the event of the year in 
Minnesota telephone affairs. 
Amendment of the minimum wage 
order No. 13 of the Minnesota In- 
dustrial Commission to exempt ex- 
changes operating in towns of 1500 
population or less as to hours, is to 
be sought by the state association. 
All association members were urged 
to actively interest every telephone 
exchange company in the state to- 
ward securing exemption for tele- 
phone exchanges from the Federal 
Wage-Hour Act. Suggestions are 
along lines which have already been 
published in the preceding issues of 
TELEPHONY. 
evident from the various 
the convention 
sions that the seriousness of the 
situation confronting small ex- 
changes, should the Federal Wage- 
Hour Act be declared applicable to 
them is appreciated by the associa- 
tion members. They will make every 
effort to fully inform everyone 
affected by telephone operations in 
the state concerning it — employes, 
telephone users, stockholders, state 
regulatory commission, commercial 
and civic organizations, state legisla- 
tors, and Congressmen and Senators. 
A resolution adopted at the final 
session of the convention directed 
attention of the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission, all civil 
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It was 


discussions at ses- 


W. A. ECKLES, Blue Earth, now presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Telephone As- 
sociation, has had wide experience in 
telephone operation and management. 
He has been one of the early Inde- 
pendent Pioneers in lowa and continu- 
ously in the business since 1901. 


authorities, telephone patrons and 
telephone employes within the state 
to the fact that if the small ex- 
changes are subject to the Federal 
Wage-Hour Act, then telephone serv- 
ice in those communities can only be 
continued by seriously curtailing the 
service, by materially increased 
rates, or both. Copies of the resolu- 
tion will be sent to each of the Min- 
nesota Senators and Congressmen as 
well as to the Administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Act. 

As usual the Minnesota people 
gave full attention to the many ex- 
hibits of telephone equipment and 
supplies, thoroughly endorsed the 
program for the convention sessions 
by their attendance and close atten- 


tion to the discussions and testified 
to their enjoyment of the banquet, 
entertainment and dance by their 
presence, applause and participation. 

At the session on 
afternoon, January 25, directors 
were re-elected as follows: Charles 
Cashel, Worthington; Warren B. 
Clay, Hutchinson; P. A. Glaeser, 
Waconia; H. P. Sentman, Fairmont 
and Irving Todd, Hastings. 


Wednesday 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors following adjournment of the 
convention, officers were elected as 
follows: President W. A. Eckles, 
Blue Earth; vice-president, H. F. 
Lueders, Norwood; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. C. Crowley. 


President Keane’s Annual 
Address 


In his annual address, President 
James P. Keane, Pine Island, re- 
viewed the early history of the asso- 
ciation from its organization meet- 
ing on January 12, 1909, to its pres- 
ent status as one of the strongest 
and largest state associations in the 
country. He touched upon the prob- 
lems of 30 years ago and contrasted 
them with those of the present day. 

Five district conferences were held 
last summer by the association and 
all were well attended. “Judging 
from the keen interest shown by 
those present,’”’ commented President 
Keane, “much good was derived from 
the meetings. The average telephone 
man is usually so engrossed in the 
daily tasks of his telephone exchange 
that he needs the help and inspira- 
tion he gains through these contacts 
with his telephone neighbors whose 
problems are much the same as his 
own.” 

The Federal Wage-Hour Act was 
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discussed by the speaker and 
nt comments made upon the 
burden of increasing taxes and other 
problems. He concluded with giving 
some of the reasons why the industry 
should look hopefully to the years 
ahead. Mr. Keane’s address is pub- 
lished on other pages of this issue. 


Results of 1938 Compared 
with Those of 1937 

A feature of the program this year 
was the appearance of four telephone 
women representing different com- 
panies—one as secretary, another as 
accountant and the other two as 
managers. In commenting upon the 
part women take in the business af- 
fairs of Minnesota companies, Secre- 
tary J. C. Crowley, who introduced 
each of these speakers, stated there 
are eleven exchanges in the state 
owned and operated by women. 

Those who discussed “Results of 
1938 Compared with 1937,” when 
called upon by Secretary Crowley, 
were: 

Miss Frances E. Schneider, Blue 
Earth, secretary of the Blue Earth 
Valley Telephone Co.; Miss Zina 
Ackmann, Redwood Falls, accountant 
of the Redwood County Rural Tele- 
phone Co.; Mrs. Pearl Kundert, Red 
Lake Falls, manager of the Red Lake 
Falls Telephone Co., and Mrs. Mabel 
Eaton, Elbow Lake, manager of the 
Grant County Telephone Co. 

Miss Schneider stated that the 
switchboard capacity at Blue Earth 
had been reached some time ago and 
W. A. Eckles, the manager, was not 
eager for any more business. The 
cable plant was taxed to its utmost 
in many sections of the city. To 
take care of much additional busi- 
ness would require the expenditure 
of some $5,000 and employment of an 
extra operator, and the manager 
not justify that expenditure 
from a business viewpoint. 

Nevertheless, Miss Schneider al- 
ways cordially greeted a prospective 
customer and later would thank him 
for his order, in addition to trying 
to sell a handset instrument. Eighty- 
seven new handsets were added dur- 
ing 1938. The company showed a 
total gain during the year of 72 sta- 
tions of which 63 are company-owned 
and 9 are service stations. 

Exchange revenues showed an in- 
crease of slightly more than $2,000 
in 1938 over 1937 but toll revenues 
Showed a decrease of about $800. 
Taxes showed a “healthy” increase of 
$600. Operating expenses for the 
two years were about the same. 

In discussing collections Miss 
Schneider stated that it is her cus- 
tom to charge off all accounts where 
the telephones have been removed. 
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briefl: 
pertil 


could 


“Collections seemed to require more 
than usual attention last year,” she 
commented. ‘Frankly, I disliked to 
think how much more money we were 
going to lose in 1938 than we did the 
previous year because of the uncol- 
lectible accounts. 

“Checking up at the end of last 
year the uncollectibles appear only 
$15 higher than at the end of 1937. 
Since the first of this year, however, 
one of those charged-off accounts has 


J. C. CROWLEY, JR., of St. Paul, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Min- 
nesota Telephone Association, has 
capably filled that position for I7 years. 


been paid, so as the score now stands 
1938 uncollectibles are only slightly 
less than two dollars above 1937. Our 
net loss on collections for 1938 was 
$262.40 or slightly more than three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of all money 
collected—some $76,000.” 

The Redwood County Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Redwood Falls, Miss Ack- 
mann reported, had a much better 
year in 1938 than in 1937, having 
had a substantial gain in telephones 
and in earnings. 


Late in 1937 a common battery in- 


stallation was cut-over at the com- 
pany’s Walnut Grove exchange, and 
an increase of 25 cents per month 
per telephone became effective in 
January, 1938, on 120 telephones. 
The results of this common bat- 
tery installation were so satisfactory 
that subscribers of the company’s 
Morgan exchange were visited by 
Manager Bert Kleaver and more 
than 85 per cent of them signed a 
petition for common battery service 
at an increase of 25 cents monthly 
on residence and 50 cents on business 
telephones. The board was installed 
and the new rates, with the state 
commission’s approval, became effec- 


tive October 1 on the 120 telephones 
of the Morgan exchange. 

“Both exchanges,” continued Miss 
Ackmann, “showed an increase in 
telephones following the cut-over to 
common battery service as well as a 
demand for handsets—and our col- 
lections were 100 per cent in both 
Walnut Grove and Morgan following 
the increases in rates. This added 
revenue has come from pleased sub- 
scribers and our manager says it is 
a real pleasure to visit these ex- 
changes since they have been cut- 
over as all users seem satisfied with 
the new service. This increase of 
rates was the principal cause of our 
1938 revenue being more than in 
1937.” 

Mrs. Kundert, in her remarks, 
noted the increase in telephone-mind- 
edness of the public during the past 
27 years since she has been con- 
nected with the industry. There is 
an increasing interest in having a 
telephone, she stated. “If people are 
enjoying other things of life, they 
must have telephone service with 
which to do it. Hence, an increase 
in business of the companies.” 

The speaker pointed to two defi- 
nite obligations of telephone compa- 
nies: To render pleasing and satis- 
factory service, and the company’s 
obligation to itself to collect for that 
service and to increase its income. 

The agricultural situation in the 
territory in which the Red Lake 
Falls Telephone Co. operates was not 
good last year. Despite that, the 
company had a net gain of 28 tele- 
phones in 1938. Mrs. Kundert de- 
scribed cards sent to non-subscribers 
when calls were received for them. 
Return post cards were also sent to 
subscribers asking for comments on 
the service rendered them. This was 
in the nature of an effort “to re-sell 
ourselves to the public,” she stated. 
Posters, placed at strategic points 
along highways, carried the sugges- 
tion, “Save a Trip—Telephone.” 

Mrs. Kundert spoke of the assist- 
ance given by Secretary Crowley in 
meeting various problems.  Collec- 
tions were somewhat less during 
1938 than in 1937 but were not par- 
ticularly discouraging and Mrs. Kun- 
dert looks forward to a better year 
in 1939. 

In speaking of the Grant County 
Telephone Co. at Elbow Lake, Mrs. 
Eaton said that the company’s total 
revenues for 1938 were practically 
the same as 1937. A loss in toll and 
rural revenue was offset by revenue 
from rental of exchange property, 
and from revenues due to a gain in 
subscribers at Elbow Lake. This 
station gain sets a record for sub- 
scribers at the Elbow Lake exchange. 
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The Edificio Tesaro at Ciudad Trujillo, 
considered by many architects to be the 
y ' ._ . finest example of ancient Spanish con- 
struction in the New World. 
ee 
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Ruins of the San Nicholas church, 
one of the many magnificent build- 
ings erected in the Dominican Re- 
public during the early days of 
Spanish occupation. 


trowger Automatic Equipment 
provides pleasing modern 


telephone service ¥ 


Ciudad Trujillo (formerly Santo Domingo), 
capital city of the Dominican Republic, 


is a strange admixture of old and new. 


Here still stand some of the most ancient 


examples of Spanish architecture in the — . = — | tea 
New World — churches, gateways and pub- . a (Po oeat 
lic buildings erected by the early Conquiss oie i: 83: 
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tadors. From the walls of this old city, 


those intrepid warriors set forth to explore In the better residential sections of Ciudad 
Trujillo will be found handsome modern 
and conquer new lands to the north and homes similar to the one pictured above. 


south for the greater glory of Spain. 
serves the needs of the telephone-using 


Today, springing almost from the crum- public with speedy, accurate service of the 


bling stones of the ancient ruins, modern finest type. Here, as elsewhere, the tele- 





business structures and handsome resi- 
dences attest the virility and progressive 
spirit of this island republic. Here, too, 
as in many adjacent South American 


countries, Strowger Automatic equipment 
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phone officials find this equipment a highly 
satisfactory investment due to its economy 
of operation and long, trouble-free life— 
factors worthy of serious consideration by 


telephone administrations everywhere. 
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The Herman exchange had no gain in 
stations. 

Collections were slower than in 
1937, Mrs. Eaton stated, due prin- 
cipally to low prices received by the 
farmers for their crops which were 
especially good in 1938. The com- 
pany’s 1937 report showed a loss but 
in 1938 a small profit was indicated. 
The telephone company, Mrs. Eaton 
said, was better off than companies 
engaged in other business in the 
same locality. 

President Keane named the follow- 
ing committees: 

Nominating: H. F. Lueders, Nor- 
wood; William C. Kiehn, Annandale, 
and C. W. Gottry, Waterville. 

Resolutions: Warren B. Clay, 
Hutchinson; Leland Wright, Alexan- 
dria, and Theo. Holien, Jasper. 

The session was concluded with a 
presentation of sound moving pic- 
tures showing scenes during and fol- 
lowing the hurricane in New Eng- 
land last September. 


Operators’ Opportunities for 
Service Improvements 

How service improvement and sub- 
scriber satisfaction may be made 
through the helpful initiative of op- 
erators were expertly demonstrated 
by operators of the Tri State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at the open- 
ing of the morning session on Wed- 
nesday, January 25. Helen Hyland 
served as narrator and Claire Le Bis- 
soniere and Carrol Ball as operators 
in this excellent and valuable dem- 
onstration during which some 16 
cases of subscribers making local, 
toll and information calls were illus- 
trated. 

In each case, the non-helpful type 
of operator was contrasted with the 
interested and courteous operator. 
There was no question in the minds 
of anyone witnessing this demonstra- 
tion that the operator, through her 
helpful, friendly and courteous tone 
of voice and attitude in answering 
calls, can do much toward improv- 
ing service to make it more pleasing 
to the user. 


Buried Cable Sheath Corrosion; 
Its Prevention 

Speaking on the subject, “Corro- 
sion of Buried Cable and Its Preven- 
tion,” E. S. True, sales engineer, 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago, discussed 
some of the wrong impressions tele- 
phone plant men have relative to 
cable sheath corrosion and its causes. 
that electrolytic 
corrosion is sometimes worse after 
electric railway operation stopped 
than when the railways were in serv- 


He pointed out 


ice. Another wrong impression is 
that alternating currents do not 
20 


cause corrosion. Mr. True stated 
that, based upon field observation 
and from the experience of one large 
electric company, corrosion may be 
caused by leakage to earth of alter- 
nating current of 18 volts or more. 

He further believes that earth and 
soil chemicals, in combination with 
metal ground rods, grounded or bur- 
ied cable sheath, pipes, etc., act as 
rectifiers to alternating current and 
actually produce pulsating direct 
current. Ground connections of al- 
ternating current power distribution 
systems, at frequent and regular in- 
tervals, may become sources of stray 
currents which will cause corrosion. 
This type of corrosion may result 
from the present types of construc- 
tion used in rural electrification. 

Soil or chemical corrosion, the 
speaker pointed out, is a serious haz- 
ard under numerous conditions. He 
then discussed new corrosion in bur- 
ied cable systems and _ methods 
whereby a small telephone plant can 
locate and identify cable sheath cor- 
rosion. Voltage drop tests along 
sections of the cable sheath, Mr. 
True stated, will definitely locate any 
electric currents which may be flow- 
ing, and their direction. He outlined 
the various steps in making these 
tests. 

Probable soil corrosion locations, 
their causes and prevention, were 
briefly discussed by Mr. True. His 
interesting and valuable paper will 
be published in full in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 


Cooperation Between REA and 
Telephone Companies 


“Cooperation Between Telephone 
Companies and REA Projects” was 
interestingly presented by A. N. 
Fancher, St. Paul, supervisor of tele- 
phones, Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. To illustrate his 
point Mr. Fancher told in story form 
of the construction of an REA line 
and the manner in which the tele- 
phone company manager worked with 
the one in charge of the REA project. 
As a result there were no electrical 
hazards or serious conflicts with the 
telephone system and public relations 
remained undisturbed. 

Mr. Fancher read a typical com- 
plaint from a telephone company re- 
garding overbuilding by an REA or- 
ganization, and analyzed the points 
in it. The commission determined 
after a study of various complaints 
that ironclad rules could not be set 
up but that general rules would sug- 
gest solution, and he illustrated the 
application of this belief. ‘‘Men can 
not cooperate successfully,” said he 
in closing, “if the sole bond between 
them is self-interest.” 


In a brief get-acquainted inter- 
mission, a number of out-of-state 
visitors were introduced. These in- 
cluded W. L. Smith, Neillsville, Wis,: 
Howard Teasdale, Sparta, Wis.; H. 
B. Couch, Topeka, Kans., and F. W. 
Vail, Milnor, N. D. Their remarks 
indicated the intense interest in the 
Wage-Hour Act and also in REA 
matters. 

W. F. Rosenwald, St. Paul, safety 
engineer, Minnesota State Highway 
Department, speaking on “Highway 
Traffic Safety Problems,” especially 
emphasized the human element in all 
safety activities. He discussed vari- 
ous efforts which the Minnesota 
commission is making to promote 
safety on the highways and stated 
the division of safety of the commis- 
sion has been set up with the idea of 
studying and handling the human 
element in bringing about more 
safety in the operation of the state’s 
highway system. 

The association is in a _ strong 
financial condition, it was shown in 
the report of the finance and auditing 
committee by Irving Todd, Hastings. 
He gave detailed figures of the year’s 
operation, showing a_ satisfactory 
surplus. The books had been audited 
and found in excellent shape. 

At the beginning of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session other out-of- 
state visitors were introduced: A. T. 
Nicklawsky, Hillsboro, N. D., and H. 
B. Melick, West Liberty, Iowa. 

“Dealing in Futures” was the sub- 
ject of an interesting, optimistic ad- 
dress by J. O. Christianson, St. Paul, 
superintendent of the school of agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota. 
Mr. Christianson, in a witty, humor- 
ous style, presented a plea for proper 
training for work in life and the de- 
velopment of the ability to judge 
values and distinguish between what 
is genuine and what is not. 

He pointed to things of the past 
to show that ideas tried in recent 
years—such as the AAA which was 
used unsuccessfully in China 1200 
years ago, price-fixing in the old Ro- 
man Empire—were not successful. 
These programs failed, he stated, for 
lack of intelligent participation of 
the public. 

“Dealing in futures,” Mr. Chris- 
tianson said, “is looking ahead on the 
basis of the family and of what we 
have, and what we want.” Educa- 
tion and understanding are neces- 
sary for all people and he urged get- 
ting as much training as possible 
beyond the home fences so as to 
judge values and distinguish between 
what is genuine and what is not. He 
sounded a warning to beware of per- 
centage information. 

He also warned against worship- 
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ping at the shrine of mere smart- 
ness. “Sometimes we are too smart,” 
said he. “Most of the difficulty 
throughout the world is due not to a 
lack of smartness but to a lack of 
appreciation of human _relation- 
ships.” 

In closing the speaker stated that 
the amount expended for beer, cig- 
arettes and entertainment had in- 
creased 300 per cent in recent years. 
There has been no increase in ex- 
penditures for education. 


Wages and Hours of Small 
Telephone Exchanges 

Speaking on the “Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938,” Executive 
Vice-President Louis Pitcher, of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chicago, outlined 
the steps leading to the passage of 
the present law. It was a bill drawn 
up in a conference between House 
and Senate committees and was 
passed without any public hearings. 

Telephone attorneys, after careful 
study of the bill, concluded that tele- 
phony companies, as service estab- 
lishments, were exempt from provi- 
sions of the act. The Wage-Hour 
Administrator, however, has given 
his interpretation of the act that 
telephone companies are not service 
establishments and, therefore, not 
exempt as such. His opinions, Mr. 
Pitcher stated, are all qualified as 
not binding for only the courts can 
finally determine what the law 
means. 

The wage and hour committee of 
the national association is in Wash- 
ington seeking the introduction into 
Congress of an amendment of the 
Act which will clarify the position 
of telephone exchanges. The speaker 
urged that the various companies ad- 
vise their Senators and Congressmen 
as to what effect application of the 
Wage-Hour Act to their exchanges 
will have on service, rates and em- 
ployes. 

In referring to agency exchanges, 
Mr. Pitcher stated that the Admin- 
istrator is expected to issue an inter- 
pretative bulletin on “hours worked.” 
This will cover agency exchanges, it 
is thought. 


In closing, the speaker again urged 
that the companies analyze what 
would be the result of the application 
of the provisions of the Wage-Hour 
Act to their own exchanges. He sug- 
gested that the companies distribute 
this information as widely as pos- 
sible so that the public will be fully 
informed of the serious situation 
which confronts the telephone serv- 
ice should this law be enforced on 
small telephone exchanges. 
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In the discussion which followed, 
Secretary J. C. Crowley stated there 
are 96 exchanges in Minnesota which 
do not earn within 50 per cent of the 
amount necessary to pay the wages 
specified in the Act. As an illustra- 
tion of the amount rates would have 
to be increased, he stated switching 
rates of one company would have to 
go from $4.20 to $11.20 annually. 


Methods of Combatting 
Increased Expenses 


The last speaker of the afternoon 
was F. R. Kappel, Omaha, Neb., 
plant operations supervisor of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
whose subject was “On Top of the 
Job.” Speaking informally Mr. Kap- 
pel pointed out up to ten years ago 


H. F. LUEDERS, of Norwood, new vice- 
president of the Minnesota Telephone 
Association, is experienced in associa- 
tion work, having been an officer or di- 
rector continuously for about 25 years. 


progress was being made in all direc- 
tions by the telephone companies. 

In recent years there has been a 
gain in telephones and in toll busi- 
ness, but on the net return side of 
the ledger the showing is not so 
good. He assigned various causes 
for the reduced net income, such as 
increases in taxes and wages. Ex- 
penses due to REA were mentioned 
as not being controllable as to time 
for converting grounded circuits to 
metallic. 


As to the methods which might be 
used to meet these conditions of in- 
creased expense, good public rela- 
tions, the speaker stated, are prob- 
ably the best aid a company can 
have; but for the relations to be 
good, they must be fully merited. 
The technical improvements in serv- 
ice during the past ten years have 


been of excellent help in good public 
relations as they are all things the 
subscriber can appreciate. 


Along the idea of doing more 
things of a personal nature for sub- 
scribers it was suggested that em- 
ployes in all contacts endeavor to 
impress subscribers or telephone 
users by being helpful, courteous and 
showing interest in the subscriber’s 
service. 

Following an analysis of sales ac- 
tivity it was thought that the most 
productive thing would be for each 
repairman to consider himself a 
“service man.” The repairmen are 
practically invited to a customer’s 
premises in the capacity of an expert 
and a definite part of their job is to 
make an invoice of a subscriber’s 
service requirements. 


During the last three months of 
1938 in a territory having 265,000 
telephones, the Northwestern Bell 
repairmen made 6,500 visits to sub- 
scribers’ premises on service calls. 
As a result of their added efforts 
$17,000 annual revenue was _ pro- 
duced. Most of this was from items 
which the subscribers wanted as 
much as the company desired them 
to have them. This plan, which is 
inexpensive, produced in a _ year 
$60,000 annual revenue in that ter- 
ritory. 

Another item in reducing expenses 
is in plant maintenance, said Mr. 
Kappel. The expense, on the aver- 
age, is 20 per cent of the company’s 
total expense. The speaker consid- 
ered maintenance under two head- 
ings: corrective and preventive. 

Corrective maintenance, he stated, 
is not so good for public relations. 
Preventive maintenance may be car- 
ried out on a schedule plan. A com- 
mon sense balance between these two 
methods, Mr. Kappel stated, is bring- 
ing about lower maintenance costs. 


Committee Report on State 
Minimum Wage Order 

At the concluding session of the 
convention, Thursday morning, Jan- 
uary 26, minimum wage order No. 
13 of the Minnesota Industrial Com- 
mission was discussed by Jay 
Greaves, of Glencoe, chairman of the 
association’s state maximum hour 
and minimum wage committee. He 
stated that his committee proposed 
to ask for a clarification of the part 
of the order which reads: 

“In any city, town, village, borough 
or township in the state of Minne- 
sota having a population of 1,500 or 
less inhabitants, when more than one 
switchboard operator is steadily em- 
ployed by a telephone exchange fur- 
nishing appropriate sleeping facili- 
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ties without cost to the employe, and 
such switchboard operators are per- 
mitted to sleep while on duty, the 
minimum wage of $11 shall apply to 
shifts of not more than 12 hours.” 

Mr. Greaves said that, after sev- 
eral meetings and following inter- 
views with many operators, the com- 
mittee had decided to petition the 
Minnesota Industrial Commission for 
a change in wage order No. 13. The 
petition asks that a substitution of 
the following paragraph be made for 
that which has just been quoted: 

“In any city, town, village, bor- 
ough or township having a popula- 
tion of 1,500 inhabitants or less, 
such limitation of hours for the $11 
weekly wage shall not apply to tele- 
phone operators in exchanges where 
the operating shifts shall be divided 
between two or more operators and 
the night operator shall have oppor- 
tunity for at least four hours of 
sleep.” 

A petition embodying this change 
was prepared and circulated. When 
the convention closed, 134 exchanges 
had signed it asking for the adoption 
of the suggested phraseology in the 
wage order. 

The discussion which followed Mr. 
Greaves’ remarks, was participated 
in by W. A. Eckles, K. L. Dally, Louis 
Pitcher of Chicago, H. F. Lueders, 
H. R. Wolle, and A. H. Dreyer. It 
was unanimously agreed that the 
phraseology requested in the peti- 
tion was the best that could be hoped 
for in an amendment of the wage or- 
der of the industrial commission. 

A resolution relative to the Na- 
tional Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed, was read by Warren Clay, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee as 
follows: 


Minnesota Resolution on Federal 


Wage-Hour Act 


“Whereas, the Administrator of 
the National Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, which became effective 
October 24, has issued an interpre- 
tative opinion that telephone ex- 
changes are subject to the Act as 
not being “service establishments,” 
which are exempt, and 

“Whereas, the revenues of few, if 
any, of the smaller telephone ex- 
changes in Minnesota are sufficient 
to permit paying the scale of wages 
to their employes provided for in the 
Act; therefore, it will be necessary 
that the service of those exchanges 
be curtailed to a part-time basis, or 
by the granting of increased rate 
schedules by the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission; now 


“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
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Minnesota Telephone Association in 
convention duly convened this 26th 
day of January, 1939, respectfully 
wishes to call attention of the Min- 
nesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- | 
mission, all civic authorities, tele- 
phone patrons and telephone em- 
ployes within this state to the fact | 
that if its industry is subject to said 
federal Wage-Hour Act then tele- 
phone service in those communities 
can only be continued by seriously 
curtailing the service, by materially 
increased rates, or both, as before 
mentioned. 


“Be it further resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be furnished to 
each of our Senators and Congress- 
men, as well as the Administrator of 
the National Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938.” 

Other resolutions presented by 
Mr. Clay included one on the death | 
of R. H. Clark of Brownsdale. Reso- 
lutions extending thanks and appre- 
ciation to the exhibitors, hotel man- 
agement, speakers and all those con- 
tributing to the success of the con- 
vention were likewise unanimously | 
adopted. 


Ww WwW 
Telephones in Stage and | 
Radio Presentations | 


More and more the use of the tele- 
phone is gaining popularity in the | 
theater and radio as a means of giving | 
audiences the background of the plot | 
and giving credibility to the action. | 
The demand has grown in New York 
City until the New York Telephone 
Co. has established a section devoted 
to supplying the theater and radio 
with “phony” numbers and period tele- 
phones. 

Hundreds of telephones, dating from 
the time of its invention by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876, are kept on hand 
to be loaned free to local producers. 

Of the plays on Broadway “Hooray 
for What” tops the list with a total 
of six modern handsets. “The Star 
Wagon” uses an old type wall set, and 
the late lamented “How to Get Tough 
About It” used a pay station booth im- 
portantly in one scene. Other shows 
using telephones are: “Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye,” “Golden Boy,” “Susan and 
God,” “The Women” and “Room 
Service.” 

Authors frequently call the tele- 
phone company to get numbers which 
sound right but which will not bring 
the wrath of an unsuspecting subscrib- 


er down on the company’s head when | 


pranksters in the audiences try it on 
their dials the next day. The telephone 
company keeps a file of fictitious num- 
bers which have an authentic sound 
geographically. 
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Plant Men Talk Things 











Sags and Tensions for 


Rural Line Conductors 

A report has been issued by the 
transmission and distribution commit- 
tee of the Edison Electric Institute on 
conductor sags and tensions for rural 
lines. In the form of charts and ex- 
planatory notes the report presents a 
condensed summary of data on line con- 
ductors commonly used for overhead 
lines in rural and semi-urban areas. 

The data presented in the report is 
intended for use in connection with the 
design of rural lines and the deter- 
mination of stringing and final sags to 
obtain proper clearances to ground, 
track rails and conductors of other cir- 
cuits crossed over. The charts show 
initial and final sags and tensions in 
dead-end spans for conductors common- 
ly used in rural line construction. They 
are based on the maximum design ten- 
sions ordinarily used for these conduc- 
tors in the so-called heavy, medium and 
light loading districts. 

Specific loading conditions for the 
three districts are the same as specified 
in the National Electrical Safety Code 
(fourth edition). These loadings are 
being carefully checked against exist- 
ing weather records to determine their 
correctness; and if any changes should 
be made, the sag and tension data con- 
tained in this report will be revised 
through a reissue of the report or a 
supplement thereto. 

The initial sag and tension curves 
can be used directly for stringing un- 
stretched conductors in a_ particular 
dead-end span or as a basis for pre- 
paring stringing charts or tables for 
sections of complete lines with specific 
ruling spans. The final sag and tension 
curves can be used similarly for string- 
ing pre-stressed conductors in a dead- 
end span or for determining final sags 
and tensions for specific ruling spans. 
They are also of value for preliminary 
approximate comparisons of tensions, 
spans, sags and resultant ground clear- 
ances. 

One of the charts presented in the 
report shows the effect of the selection 
of the ruling span, which should be 
somewhere between the average span 
and the maximum span. It is stated 
that once the ruling span has “been 
selected and curves based thereon pre- 
pared, it is only necessary to tabulate 
from these curves the proper values of 
sag in a form suitable for field use. 

The data on copper and Copperweld- 
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copper conductors contained in this re- 
port were supplied by the Copper Wire 
Engineering Association, Washington, 
D. C., and the data on aluminum cable 
steel reinforced were obtained from the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time such data have been brought to- 
gether under one cover, and it is hoped 
their use will lead to a better under- 
standing as to what clearances should 
be obtained in order to meet the re- 
quirements set forth in the National 
Electrical Safety Code. 

This 82-page booklet, 8% inches by 
10% inches in size, may be purchased 
from the Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington avenue, New York City, at 
a cost of 40 cents to members and their 
employes; and $1 to non-members in 
the U. S. A.; and $1.10 to non-members 
in foreign countries. 


Ww w 
Resourcefulness Shown 


In Tracing Cable Trouble 

A cable repairman of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
cently demonstrated that the exercise 
of intelligence, as well as the applica- 
tion of brawn, is needed in clearing 
cable trouble. According to the story 
as related in the Southern Telephone 
News—the company’s employe maga- 
zine—E. H. (Sparky) Williamson, of 
Greenville, S. C., was dispatched to 
clear a case of cable trouble in Green- 
ville. 

While engaged in the project of im- 
proving a street, the city’s workmen 
had driven a number of iron spikes 
into the ground near the location of 
a 404-pair underground dip of tele- 
phone cable. When Cableman William- 
son arrived on the scene, he saw the 
spikes protruding about two feet from 
the ground and was reasonably sure 
that one or more of them had punc- 
tured the cable reported to be in 
trouble. 

To determine which of the spikes 
was causing the trouble and thus elimi- 
nate a great deal of unnecessary dig- 
ging. he rigged up a head receiver, 
fastening one side to a 4%4-volt bat- 
tery and strapping the other side to 
the cable above the “U” guard. After 
fastening a wire to the other side of 
the receiver, he listened in with the 
receiver while touching the wire to 
the different spikes. 

A grounded line noise was heard on 


the spikes that were not in contact 
with the cable, but when the spike caus. 
ing the trouble was touched, th: only 
noise was a battery click, as it threw 
a direct short-circuit on the battery, 
Two spikes were found in contact with 
the cable. One had punctured it, while 
the other had been driven alongside 
the cable and was touching it. With 
the preliminary application of ‘head” 
work the trouble was cleared promptly 
with a minimum of digging. 
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Soldering High Resist- 
ance Joints in Line Wires 
By Harry 
Many a wrinkle and grey hair have 
been added to the heads of weary line- 
men in the last few years because of 


CHAPMAN 


the numerous electrical power exten- 
sion lines built in the country which 
have resulted in the metallicizing of 
grounded lines and retransposing of 
toll lines to eliminate power induction. 

Many lines 
gave fairly although 
slightly unbalanced due to high resis- 
tance joints, and toll lines were ren- 


rural telephone which 


good service, 


dered useless because of 
power induction due to an unbalanced 
condition caused by the high resistance 
joints which previously caused very 


little trouble; and the lineman began 


practically 


to wonder how best to go about clear- 
ing this trouble. 

The answer, of course, was to solder 
all line splices. How best to go about 
it was another problem, as any method 
used would be a difficult task where 
joints appeared in the spans between 
poles, and the operation had to be per- 
formed from a ladder. 
methods 
cleaning the joints before soldering, 


Various were tried for 
such as filing the sleeve, scraping it o1 
using emery cloth on it. Each proved 
a difficult task and none too satisfac- 
tory, either. Each plan required carry- 
ing an assortment of tools, making the 
job more difficult, until we finally hit 
upon the following plan: 

We obtained a coping saw, the 
variety found in ten-cent stores, the 
blade was removed and replaced by a 
piece of medium grade emery cloth 
with the working surface out. Before 
placing the cloth in the saw frame, it 
was torn in strips about three-quarters 
of an inch wide. 

It was fastened to the saw frame by 
looping one end around the frame near 
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the handle and the other end was car- 
ried around the other leg of the frame, 
drawn tight and brought back and 
looped over the first loop. These ends 
were secured by a piece of No. 12 iron 
wire bent in much the same shape as 
that of one of the “hair pins” in popu- 
lar demand by ladies nowadays, only at 
the upper end the wire was bent in a 
much tighter loop so as to hold the 
emery cloth firmly around the saw 
fram This gives a double working 
surface of emery cloth with which to 
clean work preparatory to soldering. 

It was also found that use of a 
small round file instead of a_ three- 
cornered one provided a better open- 
ing in the sleeve without going too 
deep into the wire. 

This file can be clamped to the back 
of the saw frame by cutting four strips 
of galvanized iron—of about the thick- 
ness of that commonly used for pipe 
straps—into strips %-inch wide by 
%-inch long and drilling a hole in the 
center to accept a 6-32 screw. These 
strips are used in pairs to form clamps 
to hold the file in place, one clamp be- 
ing placed at each end of the file. 

This will be found to be a very effec- 
tive tool; cheap and simple to construct, 
easy to carry and handle. This tvol 
will be found very effective in cleaning 
wires for splicing when using the new 
Where the 
wire is badly rusted, the rust can first 
be removed with the file, then cleaned 
and polished with the emery cloth. 

The question as to the best method 
of soldering then came up. 


type compression sleeves. 


Everyone 
knows that soldering from a ladder 
placed up into the wires in the middle 
of a span is not only a difficult job but 
a dangerous one. After trying various 
methods a “gas iron” was found to 
give best results as a maximum amount 
of heat could be obtained with little 
danger of “burning” the line wire re- 
gardless of weather conditions. 
vv 


The Uneventful Life 
of a Trouble-Shooter 

By Doc 
Some peculiar situations often devel- 
oped, back in the’ old days, in com- 
munities 


served by two competing 


telephone companies. This was with- 
out doubt the most 


throat 


wasteful, cut- 
competition this country has 
ever had in any line of endeavor. 
Business concerns were forced to have 
two telephones, at an extra cost, to 
keep in touch with all their customers. 

The duplicate open-wire leads in both 
town and country caused no end of 
trouble, as the lines of one company 
were continually becoming 
with those of the other. It can readily 
be seen that when two open-wire leads 
were placed in one alley, it would be 
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crossed 


difficult to run open-wire drops from 
either of them and maintain proper 
clearance with the other. 

Rivalry between competing com- 
panies was ever keen and destructive. 
Rates were often reduced to such a 
point that service was furnished below 
actual cost. I remember one small 
town with two exchanges where one 
company would solicit the subscribers 
of the other at a lower rate and try to 
install switches so that they could 
have service from one telephone over 
both systems. Several of these switches 
were actually installed, but they never 
proved very successful. 

Destruction of the other company’s 
property was generally considered fair 
play. I remember one bitter fight 
when the manager of one company 
induced a farmer friend with a big 
wagonload of hay to drive through the 
open-wire line of the other company 
and break it down. The other company 
retaliated by setting fire to dry grass 
along the highway, burning 
about a mile of pole line. This was 
considered just good clean fun in those 
days. 


down 


I remember well another case in 
which two brothers were telephone 
men, one working as a lineman for 
one company and the other a cable 
splicer for its competitor. Getting 
caught up with his work at times and 
fearing he would be laid off, the 
cable-splicer would have his brother 
stick a hook into one of his company’s 
cables, thus giving him additional work 
and making his job safe for a while 
longer. 

Sometimes when he was in an espe- 
cially playful mood he would stick an 
ice-pick into a 400-pair cable and shoot 
water into it with a_ small 
syringe. I know this was repeated 
time and again and no one was ever 
caught or punished. 

Throwing a piece of bailing wire into 
the other company’s open-wire line was 
considered great sport. Stealing ma- 
terial and tools from the other com- 
pany was likewise considered legiti- 
mate. 


some 


later, when most of 
these companies had started to con- 
solidate, we surely did have a difficult 
job on our hands. We made an effort 
to convert the best of the two systems 


Some years 


into one which would give good service | 
to the entire community over a period | 


of years. 
Often it was necessary for us to 


use parallel cables and, in some cases, | 


even parallel conduit lines. At the 
start of the consolidation we had nu- 
merous parallel open-wire lines but 
this feature was gradually eliminated. 
It was some years before all duplicate 
facilities could be entirely done away 
with. 
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A large-capacity, protected 
cable terminal of extra-strong, 
durable construction, having 
heavily galvanized hood. Each 
pair of protectors consists of 
two 5-ampere Type |7 wood 
fuses and two Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Available in 
capacities of ||, 16 and 26 pairs, 
with or without cable stub. 
Write for further information on 
this and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Distributed by: 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
hicago 
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21 shows a typical sawtooth wave such 


Fig. 


as is used in television sweep circuits. 
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Commission, Court and | 


Legislative Activities, \ 


Tri-County to Increase 
Rates at Michigan Exchanges 
The Michigan Public Utilities Com- 


mission issued an order January 19 per- 


mitting the Tri-County Telephone Co., 
with headquarters in South Haven, 
Mich., to increase its rates by a total of 


$15,500 a year in eight exchanges and 
to combine two of these exchanges. 


The exchanges affected are: Decatur, 
Fennville, Ganges, Grand Junction, 
Hamilton, Saugatuck, Grayling and 
Hudson. The Fennville and Ganges 


exchanges will be consolidated. 

The company proposes to install dial 
service in these exchanges at an esti- 
mated cost of $194,000. The commis- 
sion’s order stipulates that the increase 
in rates will not become effective in any 
exchange until the improvements in 
that exchange have been made. The 
complete job must be done by 1941, 
under the order. 


— |. 


Wisconsin Bell Drops 
Surcharge Protest Action 


The Wisconsin Telephone Co. has 
served notice in the Dane County Cir- 
cuit Court, Madison, that it will move 
for an order dismissing its action 
against a decision of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission prohibiting 
the company from adding a surcharge 
to offset $500,000 in state emergency 
taxes for 1937. 

The motion will be made before Cir- 
cuit Judge A. C. Hoppmann on Feb- 
ruary 4, the notice stated. Judicial ap- 
proval by Judge Hoppmann will end 
the company’s appeal of a commission 
order of August 17, 1937, and a re- 
affirmation order dated December 6, 
1937. 

The commission refused a company 
request to increase temporarily its rates 
for exchange services and equipment, 
by adding a 4.4 per cent surcharge to 
its present rates to offset Wisconsin 
emergency tax charges. 

The company gave no reason for its 
decision to abandon its court action. 


—-— 


Brings Damage Suit 
Because of Electric Shock 
Mrs. Mildred Riley filed a $10,000 
damage suit in the circuit court in 
Moberly, Mo., January 7, against the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. Mrs. 
Riley’s petition asks damages for al- 
leged permanent injuries from elec- 


FEBRUARY 4, 1939 


trical shock, sustained while she was 
talking over a telephone at her home. 

In her petition, Mrs. Riley alleges 
she was injured December 2, 1938. 
While using the telephone in her home, 
her petition states, she was “suddenly 
struck by electricity and instantly and 
violently knocked down, the electricity 
coming from the receiver and trans- 
mitter of the telephone.” 

The petition alleges negligence on 
the part of the defendant and sets out 
that the plaintiff suffered “severe and 
violent shock to her nervous system, 
causing her to lose muscular control of 
her body, that her heart action and 
nervous system were severely shocked, 
and she suffered mental anguish and 
bodily pain.”’ She alleges the injuries 
are permanent. 

vv 


Telephone Bills Before 
the Oklahoma Legislature 


Among several bills pending in the 
Oklahoma legislature affecting tele- 
phone companies is H. B. 18, intro- 
duced by Representative Sweeney of 
Tulsa. This would require the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, in fix- 
ing public utility rates, to use as a 
basis the same valuations as are re- 
ported by such utilities to the Okla- 
homa Tax Commission for advalorem 
taxation purposes. 

Another section of the bill would re- 
quire the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission to review public utility rates 
annually and assess the expense of such 
investigations to the utilities. The bill 
also prohibits the commission from giv- 
ing any utility credits for money spent 
for newspaper or radio advertising, or 
for subscriptions, gifts or donations to 
religious, civic, social or fraternal or- 
ganizations. 

Another bill prohibits hotels and 
rooming houses from charging guests 
for calls, any amount which exceeds 
that actually charged by a telephone 
company for calls made from booths 
within such hotels or rooming houses. 


~~ + 


Telephone Held Proper 
for Business Transactions 


| 
| 


Recognition of the telephone as a | 


proper instrument for business trans- 
actions was given in a recent decision 
of the Nebraska Supreme Court. Morris 
D. Meyer of Lincoln had traded cars 
with a dealer, and had directed the 
salesman to transfer insurance on his 
old car to the new one. 


A day or two | 
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Don't confuse the Raytheon 
RECTICHARGER with a battery 


charger. 


It is the new way of furnishing 
DC power used by the largest tele- 
phone companies to make their 
service more reliable and to save 
money. ‘ 

It carries the normal DC load 
and the battery is merely an aux- 
iliary to supply peak current de- 
mands when the load exceeds the 
RECTICHARGER rating, or to carry the 


entire load in the event of an AC 
interruption. 


ARECTICHARGER with a small 
storage battery floating across 
its terminals makes a com- 
plete, automatic AC-DC tele- 
phone power unit. Its DC 
voltage is stabilized to +2% 
at any output even although 
the AC varies from 95-130 
volts. It uses lifetime, dry disc 
copper oxide rectifying units. 
There are no moving parts. 
For full details consult your 
usual source of telephone sup- 
plies or mail the coupon. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO 


134 WILLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS 





Please send Bulletin DL48-263-3 
on RECTICHARGERS. 


Signed 
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later his car injured Mrs. Anna Ware, 
who sued and recovered a judgment for 
$800. She could not collect from him, 
and sued the Home Mutual Insurance 
Association of Iowa. 

The salesman testified that he had 
ordered the transfer of insurance made 
over the telephone, but the company 
denied that any such conversation with 
a representative occurred and no record 
of any requested transfer existed. 

The supreme court held that a tele- 
phone listed in a current telephone 
directory in the name of an insurance 
corporation writing indemnity automo- 
bile accident insurance is an implied in- 
vitation to a policyholder to use the 
telephone for the transaction of proper 
business relating directly to his policy; 
and he may do so, though he does not 
recognize on the telephone the voice of 
the person assuming to act for the 
insurer. 

The count says that the holder of a 
policy of automobile accident insurance 
on his automobile may, by the use of a 
telephone, procure a transfer of his in- 
surance to another automobile owned by 
him if there is no increase in the risk 
or in the premium already paid, and 
that he is not obligated to transact 
that business in person, as the company 
claimed. 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


January 21: Authority granted the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co. to supplement existing facil- 
ities between New London and Daniel- 
son, Conn. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 


January 16: Approval granted tariff 
schedule No. 1 of the Leighton Tele- 
phone Co. 


January 19: Order issued permitting 
the Tri-County Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in South Haven, to in- 
crease its rates by a total of $15,500 a 
year in eight exchange es and to com- 
bine two of these exchanges. 


February 15: Hearing in Lansing 
on joint application of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. and of the Mutual 
Telephone Co., Copemish, for authority 
to the former to sell certain telephone 
property to the latter, and for the for- 
mer to lease certain telephone property 
to the latter. 


February 15: Hearing in Lansing on 
joint application of the Michigan Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Muskegon, for authority to sell 
and of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. to purchase certain telephone prop- 
erty. 


SAFER AND QUICKER POLE 
UNLOADING WITH THE 
ACME UNIT-LOAD METHOD 


Approved by the Loading Rules Committee of the 


receivers in all parts ot the country. 
and saves unloading time and money 


READ WHAT RECEIVERS SAY ABOUT IT 


A. A. R., the 
Acme Unit-Load Method has also won the approval of pole 
It provides greater safety 





FROM A TELEPHONE COM- inmates many hazards of un- 
PANY—‘“The poles came loading.’ 
through in very fine shape, FROM AN OHIO RECEIVER— View of car braced with Acme 


also the unloading was con- 
siderably facilitated by this 


‘We were very much pleased 
with the method used in tying 


Unit-Load Bands. 


method.” the poles on the two loads. ] 
FROM A CONTRACTOR — Our foreman reports that it 
All the poles we get are is considerably easier and 


braced in this manner now. 
We too feel that this is a big 
improvement over the conven- 
tional method of placing wire 
intertwined bet ween each 
layer of poles, in that it elim- 


this manner. 


safer to unload a car tied in 
FROM A_ PUBLIC UTILITY 
COMPANY—'‘Cars are much 
easier unloaded, 
on account of this banding.’’ 


and also safer 


Showing how safely and easily 


The Acme Unit-Load Method is simple and easy to apply. The bands are removed from side 


flaa Acme Bands tensioned and sealed around 


load and opposite unloading side. 


across the stakes assure safe delivery—eliminate delay and loss 


m transit. 
booklet ‘‘ 


concerned with the handling of poles and other lumber products 
should have a copy—write for yours today—there is no obligation. 









ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2834 ARCHER AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Suggested procedures are contained in the illustrated 
Pole Shipments and Unloading Procedures.’’ 


Everyone 





Tension is gradually eased and 
poles roll safely off the car. 





Acme Steel C ompeet:; 
2834 Archer Ave icago, Ill. 


Send me a copy of the new booklet about 
POLE SHIPMENT with suggested safe Un- 
loading Procedures. 

IED cinmasisssceaiensh sana sn 
ee eee: seem ichsaiistinbaida 














Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 


Commission 
January 23: The commission author. 
ized Osear R. Knutson, C. H. Holm. 


strom and C. W. Nelson, co-partners 
and owners of the Warren Telephone 
Co. to sell and transfer the telephone 
property located in the city of Warren 
and territory adjacent thereto io the 
Warren Telephone Co., a corporation, 
In its order the commission states that 
nothing is to be construed to be an ap- 
proval of any increase or change in 
rates and charges or diminution of 
service. In the sale and transfer of 
this property the commission gives no 
consideration to the value or price paid 
therefor. M-2445. 

January 23: The commission author- 
ized the Independent Telephone Co. to 
sell and transfer all of its rural tele- 
phone property located in Danville and 
Medo townships, Blue Earth county, to 
the Minnesota Lake Telephone Service, 
The commission finds that the transfer 
of the property in question will not im- 
pair service and states that it gives no 
consideration to the value or the price 
paid therefor. M-2446. 


New York Public Service Commission 


February 2: Hearing in Albany on 
application of the White Creek Tele- 
phone Co. for consent to transfer its 
works and system to the New York Tel- 
ephone Co. The White Creek Telephone 
Co. furnishes telephone service to sub- 
scribers in White Creek, Washington 
county. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


January 25: Setting forth that no 
increase in rates, or dimunition of serv- 
ice be authorized, the commission ap- 
proved the purchase on July 20, 1938, 
for $100 of the property comprising 
the Patton Telephone Co., of Jewett, 
from Fred Patton by Clyde Leyda, of 
Jewett. 

January 26: The commission ordered 
the Cannelsville Telephone Co., of 
Philo, stricken from the list of operat- 
ing telephone companies subject to the 
jurisdiction of the commission. The 
plant has not been operated for a year 
and neither the company nor its man- 
ager has financial resources with which 
to rejuvenate the property. 

February 14: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
to increase rates in the Belle Valley 
and Senecaville exchanges. 

February 15: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
to increase rates in the Pleasant City 
and Dexter City exchanges. 

February 16: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
to increase rates in the Summerfield 
and Barlow exchanges. 

February 17: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. to 
increase rates in the Lowell and Water- 
town exchanges. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


February 9: Hearing on application 
of the Southwest Telephone Co. for 
authority to install common battery 
equipment at Texola. The application 
states that 92 per cent of the subscrib- 
ers have signed a petition approving 
the change along with a readjustment 
in rates. The company states, in its 
petition, that it seeks to reclassify 
rather than to increase rates. 


TELEPHONY 
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Telephone News Brevities 


New Companies and 
Incorporations 


Asheville, N. C.—A charter has been 
granted the Carolina Blue Ridge Tele- 
phone Co., which will take over ex- 
changes previously operated by the 
Southern Appalachian Telephone Co., 
at Burnsville, Bakersville, Hazel- 
Craggy, Enka-Candler, Leicester and 
Hot Springs. 

Organizers of the new corporation 
are J. H. Smith, manager of the South- 
ern Appalachian company, Mrs. C. W. 
Valentine and Miss Laura Jones, all of 
Ashev lle. 

Elections 


Tampa, Kans.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Farmers Mu- 
tual Switchboard Association, Anton 
Ottensmeier, H. F. K. Mueller and John 
Rhodes, all of Tampa, were elected di- 
rectors. Officers elected are: President, 
John Backhus; vice-president, Adam 
Kleiber; treasurer, Ora J. Rhode, and 
secretary, Ed. McIntosh. The company 
operates 233 telephones. 


Pullman, Mich.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Pullman Mutual 
Telephone Co. officers and trustees for 
the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: Wilsie Osman, president; Nelson 
fansom, vice-president; Murl Buzzard, 
treasurer; Clarence Tomas, secretary; 
Allen McDonald, Nelson Peterson, 
George Marshall, Frank Burrows and 
Lyle Hoyt, trustees. 





Construction 


Talmage, Neb.—Dial service installa- 
tion at this exchange of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will be 
started as soon as an order for a new 
unit of 200 lines capacity is received. 
The new equipment is scheduled to be 
placed in service March 15. Two trunk 
lines will be run to Nebraska City, 
which will handle all toll, complaint 
and information calls. 

Disney, Okla.—Troy Simpkins is put- 
ting the finishing touches on his new 
telephone exchange at Disney. It is 
serving the new community at the site 
of the $20,000,000 Grand River Dam 
Authority, a flood control and hydro- 
electric project. 

Mr. Simpkins recently added several 
new lines to serve Disney and vicinity. 
He also has built a toll line to Salina, 
Okla., connecting with toll lines of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Jacksonville, Texas—Announcement 
has been made here that the Two States 
Telephone Co. commenced the erec- 
tion of a modern telephone exchange 
building last month on a site recently 
purchased. The building will be mod- 
ern in every respect, said D. D. Hey- 
wood, general manager of Two States 
Telephone Co., with headquarters at 
Texarkana. The Two States company 
operates exchanges at Texarkana, Jack- 
sonville, Palestine, Clarksville and other 
East Texas cities. 

Port Arthur, Texas—The Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. has embarked 
upon a construction campaign to cost 
approximately $900,000. This will in- 
clude the construction of a new ex- 
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change building here and the installa- 
tion of dial equipment. 


Financial 


Washington, D. C.—The Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. recently re- 
ported a $40,000 increase in the oper- 
ating revenues in November, 1938, 
from $933,024 in 1937 to $973,411 in 
the same month of 1938, in the monthly 
statement filed with the District of 
Columbia Public Utilities Commission. 

An increase in operating expenses 
in the month from $688,192 to $702,- 
860 and a $15,000 higher tax bill, how- 
ever, cut into the net income of the 
company, which, after deductions for 
interest, amounted to $139,108 against 
$143,003 in the like month of 1937. 

Operating revenues in the first 11 
months of 1938 totaled $10,371,762, a 
$206,000 gain over the $10,165,782 in 
the corresponding period of 1937. Net 
income in the same period was $1,536,- 
676, which compared with $1,717,349 
in the January-November period of 
1937. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. reported net earn- 
ings of $1,321,959 for November, 1938, 
as compared with $1,462,284 in Octo- 
ber and $1,439,789 in November, 1937. 
Gross income for November amounted 
to $7,361,336, as against $7,267,930 a 
year previous. 


the like month of 1937. 


Net profit for the first 11 months 


totaled $15,617,312, as compared with 
$16,494,633 in the comparable 1937 
period. 
riods were $79,998,458 and $78,776,- 


Gross earnings for these pe- 


158, respectively. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., has filed with secre- 


tary of state an increase in capital from 
$100,000 to $5,000,000. 


New York, N. Y.—Operations of the 


New York Telephone Co. in November, 


1938, resulted in a net income of $2,- 
016,696, a decline of $276,507 from 
Gross income 
for the month aggregated $17,309,982, 


as compared with $17,480,154 in No- 


vember, 1937. 

For the 11 months ended November 
30, 1938, the company realized a net 
profit of $26,143,342, as against $31,- 
261,891 in the corresponding period a 
year previous. Gross earnings for 
these periods were $186,924,271 and 
$188,547,107, respectively. 


Hood River, Ore.—The Oregon- 
Washington Telephone Co., as of Jan- 
uary 1, is retiring at 101 and accrued 
interest its outstanding 6 per cent sink- 
ing fund first mortgage gold bonds. 
Payments are being made through the 
Title & Trust Co., trustee, under the 
1925 issue. 

Originally a $500,000 issue, these 
bonds have been reduced through sink- 











® Tight Fitting Hood. 

® Exclusive Weather Guard for drop 
openings. 

® Strong Moisture-proof cable con- 


nection. 


® Protection Against weather. con- 


densation, dirt and insects. 


® Light, Compact. fits close to pole 
or wall. 

® Reversible. cable out of either top 
or bottom. 





When You Order Unprotected 
Cable Terminals, Specify 


coon XB 


—the terminal which so many 
telephone engineers all over the 
world use exclusively for its long 


life, and dependable service. 


‘~COOK 


COOK ELECTRIC CO.. 2700 SOUTHPORT AVE.. CHICAGO 
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STEEL STRAND 
vv 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 





Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Steel Strand can be 
spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protect- 
ive zinc coating. The perfect 
adhesion of this tough, ductile 
coating to the wire enables it 
to withstand sharp bending and 
twisting, produces corrosion- 
resisting joints, makes for long- 
er life, lower maintenance costs. 


Crapo Galvanized Seven-wire 
Steel Strand and Telephone 
Wire are readily available 
in all standard grades and 
sizes from representative 


Supply Jobbers. = 


_ INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, « INDIANA 
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A line of tools designed 
for linemen’s use that 
are standard equipment 
with the world’s largest 
Utility Companies. 
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"SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
67 Main St. OAKVILLE, CONN 
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| ing fund payments to 


$143,000, of 
which $36,000 is in $500 parcels. Pay- 
ment of bonds remaining in public 
hands will be made with part of the 
proceeds of a new $400,000 issue of 
4% per cent bonds, dated December 1, 
1938, and due December 1, 1958. 

The refunding issue has been sub- 
scribed in one block by an eastern life 
insurance company in a private sale. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Earnings of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
during November, 1938, increased to 
$843,815 from $777,665 in the same 
month of 1937. Gross income for the 
month totaled $5,813,998, as compared 
with $5,776,168 in November, 1937. 

The report showed net income for 
the first 11 months of 1938 of $9,185,- 
587, as compared with $9,601,124 a 
year previous. Gross income for these 
periods were $62,523,273 and $62,- 





| 900,691, respectively. 


Miscellaneous 


Ivesdale, Ill—The Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Ivesdale, organized 


| in 1901, has been sold to the Cham- 






| Chula and Byron. 
| joint owner with his son, Ralph, of the 
| exchange at Gray. 


| appointed manager of the 


paign County Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Philo, Ill., for $3,046. 
The transaction was completed by 
James Capel and Max Hoagland, 
Champaign, and John Burns, president 
of the Ivesdale company. The new 
owner took possession January 1. 


Jeffersonville, G=.— The Jefferson- 
ville Telephone Co. has been sold by 
W. G. Spears to O. B. Lineburger, of 
Gray. The new owner, with his fam- 
ily, has taken up residence in Jeffer- 
sonville and assumed charge of the 
operation of the exchange. He has 
had 25 years’ experience in the tele- 


| phone field, having previously owned 


and operated exchanges at Lenox, 


At present he is 


Mr. Spears, after operating the Jef- 
fersonville company for 18 years, will 
now devote his time to farming. 


Tippecanoe, Ind.— Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Mays have accepted the manage- 
ment of the Tippecanoe Telephone Co. 
and assumed their new duties. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess Hawkins, who 
had been in charge, were transferred 
to Simms, Ind. 


Irvine, Ky.—The Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., which acquired the assets 
of the Irvine Telephone Co. a few 
months ago and recently bought the 
new franchises for operation of a tele- 
phone system in Irvine and Estill coun- 
ty, has purchased a lot on Main street. 
A new building will be erected and 
new telephone equipment will be in- 
stalled in it. 

Oak Bluffs, Mass.—George L. Taber, 
manager of the Bristol County division 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Fall River, Mass., has been 
Martha’s 
Vineyard district of the company. His 
headquarters are in Oak Bluffs. He is 
succeeded at Fall River by Ambrose S. 
Flaherty. 


Montrose, Mich.—Glenn A. Massey, 


| of Maple Grove, has been appointed 


receiver for the Montrose Telephone 
Co. 


Omaha, Neb.—Francis P. Matthews, 
a leading member of the Omaha bar, 
has been elected a director of the 





Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, to 
fill a vacancy. Mr. Matthews is a na. 
tive of Nebraska, who graduated from 
the Creighton University at Omaha and 
its law school. 

He is president of the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, vice-president of the 
Omaha library board, vice-president of 
the community chest, director of the 
Metropolitan Utilities district, which 
operates light and water city proper- 
ties, president of the Securities Accept- 
ance Corp., and president of the First 
Federal Savings Loan Corp. of Omaha. 

Mr. Matthews was knighted by Pope 
Pius XI in 1924, for distinguished 
services rendered the church, the 
youngest American ever to receive the 
rank of a Knight of St. Gregory. 


Canute, Okla.—John Mason, owner 
and operator of the Canute Telephone 
Co., has purchased the Earlsboro tele- 
phone exchange from the Standard 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The change 
in ownership became effective Janu- 
ary 1. 


Elgin, Okla.—C. L. Moore has pur- 
chased the telephone exchange here 
from H. H. Harris, of the Martha Tele- 
phone Co., and took charge of the prop- 
erty January 1. He was formerly 
manager of the Erick exchange of the 
Southwest Telephone Co. 


LeFlore, Okla.—Luther Morris, who 
operates telephone exchanges at Clay- 
ton and Red Oak, has purchased the 
LeFlore Telephone Co. here and is 
now operating it. 


Waldport, Ore.—The Waldport Tele- 
phone Co., owned by F. C. Christianson 
and E. T. Sell, has purchased the Depoe 
Bay telephone exchange from Jim 
Langman, of the Coast Utilities Co. 
Improvements are planned in the area 
served by the newly-acquired exchange. 

F. C. Christianson is secretary-treas- 
urer and E. T. Sell is general manager 
of the Waldport company. 


Deadwood, S. D.—The Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. recently cut into 
service a new switchboard, with a 
capacity of 1,600 telephones. The ex- 
change is now serving about 1,100 sub- 
scribers. E. V. Cooper, local manager, 
supervised the cutover. 


Mifflintown, Pa.—Sale of the Orbi- 
sonia Telephone Co. to the United Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania for $1100 
was announced last month by Jacob S. 
Moyer, trustee in bankruptcy for the 
Orbisonia company. The company has 
30 miles of wire, serving subscribers in 
Port Royal and the Tuscarora Valley 
to Blairs Mills. 


Luck, Wis.—The Equity Telephone 
Co. has purchased the property of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Frederic. 
The construction of an additional cir- 
cuit between the villages is planned. 





Obituary 


Columbus, Ohio—John F. Drucke- 
miller, district manager of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. at Columbus until 
his retirement a few years ago, died 
January 25 after a week’s illness. Mr. 
Druckemiller entered the telephone 
field in 1891 and was a member of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Margaret 
Lax Druckemiller; a brother, C. E. 
Druckemiller, of Weber road, and a 
sister, Mrs. Mary E. League, Upper 
Sandusky. 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


New Shallcross Testing 
Equipment for Wire Chief 


Just off the press is a circular on the 
Shallcross Mfg. Co.’s new transmission 
testing equipment. This equipment, 
which includes the Shallcross No. 690 
transtester (decibel meter) and the 
No. 691 tone generator (1,000-cycle 
oscillator) was developed to provide a 





The new Shallcross No. 690 transtester 
and the No. 691 tone generator. 


convenient and inexpensive method of 
measuring transmission losses in lines, 
switchboard circuits, apparatus and 
other equipment. 

The equipment is also designed for 
making comparative measurements of 
the capacity of condensers and the in- 
ductance of coils, as well as tests for 
balance of repeating coils and relays. 
This new equipment, the manufacturer 
states, will afford wire chiefs a con- 
venient method for making tests of the 
switchboard and main frame, testing 
cord circuits, picking up cable pairs 
and checking subscribers’ lines. 

In fact, it is claimed that with the 
use of this equipment a wire chief can 
ferret out practically anything that is a 
detriment to good transmission, on 
rural lines as well as local lines. 

Further information and _ specifica- 
tions concerning this new equipment 
may be obtained by writing the Shall- 
cross Mfg. Co. at Collingdale, Pa. 


- OS 


Kansas Company Buys 
Two Leich Boards 


The McKrae Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Burlington, Kans., has 
placed orders for two magneto switch- 
boards with Leich Sales Corp., Chicago. 
Both boards are scheduled for installa- 
tion this spring, and will be shipped 
from the Leich factory at Genoa, IIL., 
in February. 

One unit is to have a 150-line capac- 
ity with 100 lines and 10 cord circuits 
equipped, while the other is to have a 
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50-line capacity with 40 lines and 5 
cord circuits equipped. 

Officials of the McKrae company are 
E. Tom Thompson, president; Carl 
Kraege, vice-president, and general 
manager, and Thorton C. McCune, sec- 
retary. Mr. Kraege was formerly sales 
manager for L. M. Berry & Co. of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

wv Ww 


Safety Pike Pole 
With Removable Point 


A pike pole improvement in the in- 
terest of safety and economy is em- 
bodied in the “safety” pike pole recently 
made available to the telephone field 
by the A. B. Chance Co., of Centralia, 
Mo. The feature of this pike pole, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is the removable point. It is made 
iti a separate piece, with a gimlet or 
spiral point at one end and a fiat 
surface at the other. When slipped 
into a ferrule on the end of the pole, 
a spring catch on the side of the point 
holds it securely in place. 

When carrying the pike pole on the 
construction truck the point is placed 





New pike pole recently designed by A. B. 
Chance Co. embodies new safety feature—a 
removable point. 


in the ferrule in a reverse position, 
with the point protected, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of hazard to a 
workman in handling the pole. In the 
second place, when the gimlet or point 
becomes worn, it may be _ replaced 
without the necessity of purchasing 
a complete new pike pole. The third 
outstanding feature of this device, as 
pointed out by its manufacturers, is 
the fact that the possibility of the 
pole splitting when subjected to un- 
usual strain is reduced substantially 
by the manner in which the ferrule is 
attached. 

Chance pike poles are made from 





No. 58-R — ‘‘Lineman’s 
Favorite’’—814”—$3.25. 
No. 57-R—7”—$2.50. 

No. 56-R—6”—$2.00 


on handle, FREE. 








The “tops” in lineman pliers 
for professional linemen. 









NOTE THESE FEATURES 

Special type extra heavy 
riveted joint for 
strength. 

Hand-filed double bevel 
cutters, easiest cutting 
pliers made. 

Cross-milled end grippers 
with large holding sur- 
faces. 

Tapered nose. 

Beautifully balanced —not 
‘“‘*head heavy.” 
fashioned 

Spring tem- 


Comfortable 
handles. 
pered. 

Hammer-forged from the 
toughest steel ever put 
into a pair of lineman 
pliers. 

Insulation strippers in 
handles. 


ORKING aloft in all winds and weathers—often 
in a maze of wires—linemen MUST get action! 
There's no such thing as "coddling" pliers in situations 
of this kind. It's tug and haul—twist and cut—regardiess of 
how tough the job may be. 

More linemen every year are taking to Vacuum Grip Line- 
man Pliers because they have learned that they don't have 
to baby them. This “Hercules among pliers” is built with 
the strength and toughness that defy hard use. 

Interesting as a cold statement of fact—but doubly inter- 
esting when you figure that the capacity for punishment built 
into this super-tool translates itself into a saving that no 
lineman or purchasing agent can afford to ignore. 


LINEMAN: Order a pair on trial; purchase price re- 
funded if, after 30 days, you are not satisfied. 
PURCHASING AGENTS: Ask for prices on lots of 6 
or more pairs and order two or three pairs now for 
running tests. 
FORGED STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
NEWPORT, PA. 


acuum Grin 


Pliers 


@ OVER A MILLION IN USE 
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carefully-selected Douglas or Western 
fir, free from any defect, and finished 
in lacquer. The ferrule is fashioned 
of high-grade malleable iron. The re- 
movable pike pole is made of tempered 
steel. The ferrule and pike may be 
purchased separately. 
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Death of Ben Woodbury 
ot Stromberg-Carlson 


Ben Woodbury, telephone sales man- 
ager of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., for the past 112 
years, died January 30 at his home in 
Rochester, N. Y., at the age of 56 
years. This untimely termination of a 
useful and happy life of a prominent 
figure in the Independent telephone in- 
dustry resulted from injuries sustained 
in a motor accident, January 25. 

Born in the village of Granville, 
Ohio, October 31, 1882, Mr. Woodbury 
received his primary and secondary 
school education in the public schools 
of Columbus, Ohio. He earned his col- 
legiate degree from Kenyon College, 
where he was a member of the Beta 
Theta Phi fraternity. As an alumnus 
he kept in close touch with the activi- 
ties of his alma mater and prized highly 
the friendships which had their incep- 
tion during his college life. 

His first job, upon graduation, was 
with the Scioto Valley Traction Co. A 
few years later he secured employment 
with the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., as salesman. In the following 
20 years of association with that com- 
pany he served, successively, as di- 
vision manager, with headquarters in 
Columbus, Ohio, and as vice-president 
and sales manager, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Serving since August 1, 1927, as 
manager of telephone sales for the 
Stromberg-Carlson company, with 
headquarters in Rochester, Mr. Wood- 
bury has contributed no small part to 
the success of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company. 

In his more than 33 years’ associa- 
tion with the Independent telephone in- 
dustry, he made a host of friends in all 
parts of the country. His sudden 
passing will shock and sadden his as- 
sociates in the entire field. He was a 
member of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

Love of people permeated his whole 
life; and he was regarded as one of 
Rochester’s really great citizens. Not- 
withstanding his taxing business re- 
sponsibilities, he found time for active 
participation in numerous public, fra- 
ternal and_ religious organizations. 
More than that, he took a very direct 
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and personal interest in the lives of 
many individuals. 

It is said that if all the younger men 
who owe some measure of their success 
in life to Mr. Woodbury’s counsel, en- 
couragement and inspiration could be 
assembled in one group, it would dem- 
onstrate more forcibly than words his 
contribution to the building of a better 
society. 

For many years Mr. Woodbury had 
been active in the Masonic order, his 
affiliation being with Kinsman Chapter, 
Mt. Vernon Commandery, Columbus, 
Ohio. He was a member of the Roch- 
ester Club and a vestryman in the 
Church of the Epiphany. 

He is 


survived by his widow; 





BEN WOODBURY, Rochester, N. Y., 

well known Stromberg-Carlson official, 

passed away January 30 as a result of 

injuries received in a motor accident sev- 
eral days before. 


daughters, Anne and Jean, and son 
John. Also surviving are three brothers: 
Wm. B. of Lake George, N. Y., who is 
well known in the telephone field 
through many years of association with 
it; Arthur of Long Beach, Calif.; and 
Chester of New York City. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
the Church of the Epiphany, Rochester, 
February 1. Burial took place the fol- 
lowing day in Granville, Ohio. 
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Chicago Strowger Club 
Honors C. J. Erickson 


Charles J. Erickson, for 40 years 
active in the development of the 
Strowger automatic telephone system, 
last month became the fifth recipient 
of the Talbot G. Martin Award, pre- 
sented annually by the Strowger Au- 
tomatic Club for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the art of communication. 


The club is an organization of em- 





ployes of Automatic Electric Company 
and its affiliated companies. The pre. 
sentation was made by C. M. Candy, 
chief patent attorney for Associated 
Electric Laboratories, Inc., at the De- 
cember 15 meeting in Chicago. PD. R. 
Dooley, president of the club, had 
charge of the meeting. 

In making the award, Mr. Candy re- 
counted the many contributions Mr, 
Erickson had made to telephone devel- 
opment since he, together with his 
brother John, joined the Strowger Au- 
tomatic Telephone Exchange, predeces- 
sor of Automatic Electric Company, in 
1893. As a pioneer in the field, Erick- 
son was responsible for inventions 
which had a far-reaching effect on the 
telephone industry. His interest in this 
work continued at a high pitch until 
his retirement in 1934. 

“To properly talk about Erickson and 
his work,” said Mr. Candy, in the course 
of his presentation address, “‘it is nec- 
essary to go back to the original pre- 
decessor company of Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, the Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Exchange. That company 
was organized in 1891, and in 1893, 
Charles J. Erickson and his brother 
John became associated with it. I think 
I am accurate in saying that Charlie 
and his brother were the sixth and sev- 
enth employes of the original company. 
They were the first two development 
engineers hired. 

“IT have very little knowledge of 
Charlie’s activities prior to joining the 
Strowger company in 1893, but I do 
know that he and his brother were born 
and reared on a farm in the neighbor- 
hood of Lindsborg, Kans. They had a 
workshop on that farm in which they 
experimented during their spare time 
and between chores; hence they were 
farmer boys by necessity, but develop- 
ment engineers by profession, right 
from the beginning. They did experi- 
mental work in that shed long before 
they entered into any activity in con- 
nection with the telephone art. 

This patent in my hand covers an au- 
tomatic switch made by Charlie and his 
brother before they came to Chicago, 
and it was applied for before they were 
identified with the company. This was 
a two-motion switch. As early as 1893 
this patent disclosed a switch that, 
when ready to restore, first had to be 
moved across the contact row; and then 
it restored. 

Later, Charlie and his brother made 
a switch that is very similar to the 
present switch in many respects. It had 
a circular bank, and had posts for hold- 
ing the bank to the frame similar to the 
present switch. That was the second 
switch installed commercially which was 
designed by the Erickson brothers. 

It had a bank which was made out of 
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what was called at that time ‘Electrose,’ 
a hard rubber insulation. It was not 
very satisfactory. Shortly after that, 
Charlie experimented and developed a 
plaster-of-paris bank, which was used 
for a number of years before fibre in- 
sulation came in. 

Charlie and his brother made the 
first calling device jointly, assisted by 
A. E. Keith. This dial was circular like 
the present dial but instead of holes, it 
had lugs on a finger plate, which were 
finger ‘holds’ rather than holes. 

I come now to what I believe to be 
the most important patent the com- 
pany has ever owned. This patent il- 
ljustrates, and claims for the first time, 
automatic trunk selection. Up to the 
time of the subject matter of this pat- 
ent, the system had been a one-switch 
system. 

In this first switch for automatically 
selecting trunks, the rotary stepping op- 
eration to select trunks was caused by 
impulses from the dial. An extra digit 
was provided in the subscriber’s num- 
ber for this purpose, the second digit 
of every number being ‘0.’ If no trunks 
in the group were busy, the switch 
would take one step and stop. The 
other nine impulses created by the dial- 
ing of ‘0’ went up in the air, so to 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St.. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
pole Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
nimediate quotations on request. 








NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


WOOD PINS BRACKETS 
CROSS ARMS 
CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
| Rea Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
= 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 








speak. That is the way the first auto- 
matic trunk selecting system worked. 

The next patent is the most im- 
portant of all of the patents on inven- 
tions made solely by Charlie. This pat- 
ent contains broad claims to the pre- 
selection of trunks. Those familiar with 
this history know that shortly follow- 
ing this invention, the Keith line switch 
was introduced; and ever since then, 
we have used in our commercial system 
the feature of pre-selection of trunks. 

The next patent covers the first coin 
box designed for use with an automatic 
telephone system. This coin box was 
made in 1898. At that time he (Charles 
Erickson) wrote the following notation 
on this sketch: ‘Slot machine for auto- 
matic telephone systems. When key- 
board has been moved off normal, the 
microphone circuit is opened, and a 
coin has to be dropped in a slot to 
close it again. When the receiver is 
hung on hook, the coin drops. The party 
that makes the call drops the coin as 
soon as he hears the “hello”’ from the 
party called.’ 

A few years ago, consideration was 
given to purchasing an invention for 
a calling number register on an auto- 
matic telephone, but when the matter 
was put up to Charlie, he was of the 
opinion that he could make a device 
for this purpose—and he did. This 
patent was applied for in 1934. 

I do not know of a more versatile 
line of development than that ac- 
complished by Charlie and his brother, 
John, as disclosed by these various in- 
ventions which I have mentioned. It is 
in recognition of these many important 
and dominating inventions that your 
committee, on behalf of the Strowger 
Automatic Club, hereby tenders to 
Charles J. Erickson the Talbot G. Mar- 
tin Award for the year 1938.” 


Engineer Talbot to Survey 
Properties in South America 


Emmett D. Talbot, who recently 
severed his connections with John C. 
Larkin & Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., to 
engage independently in the consulting 
engineering field, will sail for South 
America, February 14, where he will 
be engaged for the next six to eight 
months in surveying the telephone 
properties of a Brazilian company. He 
will be accompanied by his wife. 


That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 
directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
135 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J. W. Wo PAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


303 East Berry St. Fort Wayne, Indiana 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$14.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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